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TWICE A MONTH — 


Keep Your 
GREEN GOLD: 


up to PAR 
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Of course no one actually puts 
individual FOR SALE Signs on 
their trees — but if you were to 
sell your bome, the size, location 
and health condition of each 
and every tree on your grounds 
would have a very ‘definite bear- 
ing on the price your property 
would bring. 


The Bartlett Way 


People who love trees glory in their 
beauty rather than their worth. But 
don't let sentiment blind you to the 
fact that trees are valuable — that 
each and every tree on your prop- 
erty is, in effect, just so much GREEN 
GOLD! wa Were you to have an 
appraisal (with and without trees) 
made from the realtor’s point of 
view, you'd see how true this is. And 
if you took an inventory of your 
trees based on a conservative re- 
placement cost you'd soon discover 
that it doesn't take many fine old 
trees to be worth thousands of dol- 
lars. ~~ Your trees are an impor. 
tant investment—and one which 
appreciates or depreciates in ac- 
cordance with the care they receive. 
A sick tree is an eyesore and a 
liability — a healthy, thriving tree an 
esthetic and financial asset. Why 
not let Bartlett keep your investment 
in GREEN GOLD up to par? w 
Shade Tree Care The Bartlett Way 
is efficient and economical, because 
thoroughly scientific. a And a 
Bartlett Representative will inspect 
your trees and explain our service 
without cost or obligation. 


C 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


Write for fascinating 
NEW “Picture Book 
containing over 100 
illustrations of inter- 
esttotree owners and 
giving many impor- 
tant facts in connec. 
tion with the Economy 
of Science as applied 
o Shade Tree Care — 
he Bartlett Way. 





Bartlett Service is available in cous commun- 
ity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for 


the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLETI 
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An April-Blooming Anemone 


. 


9 . q 
¢ Garden Work for Early October , 


HPLVSLY oe 


THE final planting of daffodils should be made at once. This is also true 
of the Madonna lily. 

TULIP planting may be started as soon as the bulbs arrive from now on, 
although mid-October is early enough. 

MOST of the other hardy bulbs which are available may be planted now, 
and the sooner the better in the North. This includes the native lilies and 
such other lily bulbs as are in the market. 

BULBS planted this month should be mulched lightly but not until after 
the ground freezes. 

IN SECTIONS where field mice prey on tulip bulbs, of which they are 
fond, it may be necessary to put the bulbs in wire cages, although the 
use of substances offensive to rodents is the modern plan. 

SLOW-ACTING fertilizers should be used with bulbs planted in the 
Autumn, as growth will be started early in the Spring. Well-rotted 
barnyard manure is excellent, but bone meal is a very satisfactory 
fertilizer for Autumn use, because it is slow acting. 











THIS is a good time to feed ornamental trees, using a formula indicated | 


for that purpose. 


late to divide and move peonies. 


SLOW-ACTING fertilizers may be applied to the perennial border at this | 


time and lightly worked in or covered with a thin layer of peat moss. 

THERE are differences of opinion about fertilizers to use on roses at this 
season, but no mistake can be made in buying well-rotted barnyard 
manure or bone meal. It is better to use bone meal at this season than in 
the Spring. 

IT IS still possible to move evergreens, although earlier work is to be 
preferred. 

DECIDUOUS trees, either ornamental or fruit trees, except the stone 
fruits, may be set out as soon as the leaves drop or even earlier if the 
leaves are stripped off. 

GLADIOLUS bulbs should be allowed to cure in shallow flats or ia 
for two or three weeks. Then they can be put away for the Winter, 
preferably in a cold place but above freezing. If stored in paper bags 
with one ounce of napthalene flakes for each 100 corms, difficulty with 

. thrips will be largely overcome. 

DAHLIAS should be dug and not pulled up by the stems. Tubers having 
their necks broken will not grow. 

IT IS best to store dahlia clumps in a dry cellar upside down. The ordinary 
vegetable cellar has a satisfactory temperature for storing dahlias. If 
kept stored in a furnace cellar, the tubers should be packed in boxes of 
sand or peat moss with a moist newspaper over them. Varieties which 
usually keep poorly should be dusted with sulphur. 

TRITOMAS or Red Hot Pokers are not dependably hardy, but they can 
be wintered in the cellar. 

‘THE Autumn planting of roses is to be recommended, except in very cold 
sections. The plants should be ordered at once. 

BEETS, carrots and turnips should be lifted when danger of severe freezing 
is at hand and stored in a temperature of 33 to 40 degrees. They keep 
well in boxes with sand around them. 
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More Blossoms 


THERE is still time for making over the perennial bed, and it is not too | 





For Success in Fall 
Seeding and Planting 


Make simple, practical soil tests 
for nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phorous, and acidity with the 


SUDBURY {SOIL 
TEST KIT gy 59 





Complete with in- 
structions and data 
on plant needs 


Mail orders promptly filled. We 
pay postage when cash accompanies 
order. Sudbury Soil Testing Lab- 
oratory, Box A, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 






















with this 
WONDERFUL 

GROWING 
AID 


More Foliage 
Longer Life for 
Your Potted 
Plants 


A fibrous mat that supplies correct 
moisturefor healthy growth. Put 
an Osmo Watermat under each 
plant and WATCH ’EM GROW! 
Send only $1.00 and dealer's 
name for 30SMO WATERMATS 
with ART METAL SAUCERS 
Also FREE BOOKLET on care 
of house plants. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


FHEGARDEN COMPANY 
Street, Philadelphia 


|“ Garden Gems 


For planting at this time. 
Charming and appropriate 


WE inthe Herb Garden 


Particularly fine blooming 
size plants. 

Foxgloves—in entrancing colors. Pink 
and cream, pure white, apricot, soft 
primrose, and Shirley improved 
hybrids. Your choice. 

3 for $1.00 $3.00 per doz. 

Canterbury Bells. Delicious pink, pure 
white, mauve, rosy-mauve, blue. 

3 for 75 cents $2.50 per doz. 

A wide choice of perennials, herbs and 

kindred plants. 


Latalog mailed upon request 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Route 30 Phone 7644 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 


Osmo 
Water- 
Mat 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chicago's Great Horticultural Exposition 


TAGED by leading amateurs with the co-operation of 
commercial institutions, educational agencies, and other 
bodies, the first International Horticultural Exposition, in the 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, IIl., closed on Sunday, 
September 20, after a successful show, with an attendance in 
excess of 175,000. 

Despite the fact that the show was only an idea on paper 
on June 15, and that premium schedules were not mailed 
until July, exhibits of excellent quality filled all six floors of 
the exhibition buildings, as well as the mammoth central hall. 
Commercial exhibits from florists, seedsmen, cut-flower grow- 
ers and others occupied the entire acre-and-a-half floor of 
the second-floor north wing. These exhibits were more than 
matched by the profusion of amateur exhibits that filled the 
south wing, in which thousands of flowers were used in single- 
spike classes, amateur arrangements, special dahlia classes, 
shadow boxes, and table arrangements. Because of the elaborate 
premium list, running into hundreds of classes, it is impossible 
to even approximate a list of the winners. The dahlia show 
alone, staged by the Central States Dahlia Society, outnum- 
bered the Detroit show of the American Dahlia Society, not 
only in total entries, but in number of varieties on display. 

While the nursery exhibits staged on the first floor of the 
south wing were unusually fine in quality, this section did not 
receive the support given the other divisions. A most unusual 
and interesting display was that of 
the commercial vegetable growers, 
which, with those of the fruit and 
nut growers, and honey producers, 
filled the north wing. Unfortunately 
the vegetable classes were made with 
commercial growers in mind, and 
amateurs were to a large extent un- 
able to compete. These classes, how- 
ever, were so attractive and so un- 
usual that they had a lesson for those 
who are seeking new and different 
ideas for flower shows. 

The mammoth main hall, which 
covers nearly two acres, was spectacu- 
lar, particularly when viewed from 
the upper balconies, which are six 
stories above the floor. The entire east 
wall was screened by a setting said to 
resemble the famous hanging gardens 
of Babylon. This setting was erected 
from plans prepared after months of 
research work. The entire front was 
draped with smilax and other hang- 
ing subjects, as well as flowering 
plants and shrubs. 

Unfortunately, time did not permit 


the central-hall gardens to be developed in a way that would 
be of value to the amateur, but they were filled with bedding- 
out stock placed by the Chicago Park District under super- 
vision of the entire staff of the Garfield and Lincoln Park 
conservatories. Members of the staff were very active in the 
show, not only arranging a complete lecture program with 
several speakers each day, but making many of the talks as 
well. The highlight in the lecture program were the talks by 
Mrs. Francis King, who spoke to capacity crowds. 

Mrs. George A. McKinlock, of Palm Beach and Lake Bluff, 
headed a notable list of patronesses. 

Although the exposition showed much evidence of the 
haste in which it was assembled, it was an astonishing display 
of energy. Because of the perfect facilities of the building, 
there was at no time any feeling of being crowded, and even 
when hundreds of amateurs clamored at once for table space 
during the stagings of the various amateur sections, there was 
no real confusion. While at times the exhibits drooped because 
of the long periods between stagings, Mr. Oakley Morgan, 
president of the Men’s Garden Club of America, did yeoman 
service in keeping them in condition, going for two nights 
without sleep. 

Similar service was rendered by a long list of amateur and 
professional gardeners. Without this support, such an out- 
standing show in such a short space of time would have been 
an impossibility. Because of the genuine enthusiasm displayed 





A reproduction of the hanging gardens of Babylon was the leading feature of the ground floor exhibit 
at the International Horticultural Exposition in Chicago. 
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by all participating, the management of the show has 
promised a repetition of the event next year, with an annual 
show to parallel the great International Live Stock Show as a 
possibility. 


Flower Show in a Railroad Station 


The traveling public, as well as the group of flower lovers 
that usually composes the main part of flower exhibition at- 
tendants, enjoyed the dahlia and Fall flower show of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, held in the Thirtieth 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in Philadelphia, 
on September 18 and 19. This new public quickly recovered 
from. its astonishment at the innovation and seemed delighted 
to beguile the usual tedium of a wait in a railroad station with 
such an unforeseen experience. It was the first visit to a flower 
show for many of them, and a more enthusiastic group of 
spectators has not visited the society’s shows for many years. 

The show was the joint undertaking of the society and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and consisted of two sections—one 
open to all exhibitors and the other reserved for railroad em- 
ployees (not only employees of the Pennsylvania System but 
of all railroads running into Philadelphia). The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania also lent its co-operation. 

Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, Radnor, John Crawford, 
gardener, was an outstanding exhibitor in the open classes, 
and received the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society as a sweepstake prize. Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson, 
Chestnut Hill, also showed magnificent dahlias in these classes. 
The Maryland Dahlia Garden, Woodlawn, Md., won the 
achievement medal of ‘“The American Home’”’ magazine, as a 
sweepstake prize in the dahlia seedling classes. 

The coveted challenge cup, for which the competition is 
keen among the garden clubs, was won this year by The 
Garden Club of Philadelphia, Mrs. Charles Willing, prezi- 
dent. Their exhibit included 18 large and perfect dahlias, of 
mixed varieties, with long stems. ‘‘Jane Cowl’ predominated. 
Mrs. Henry B. Master, Devon, won the silver medal of the 
society with her exceptionally fine flowers in the class calling 
for 25 named varieties. 

The largest and most perfect flower in the show was ex- 
hibited by Mr. D. J. Sandt, Easton. His entry was a deep 
crimson dahlia of the formal decorative type. Mr. Sandt also 
won the sweepstake prize in the amateur dahlia class. Mr. 
Stanley Johnson, Cheitenham, won in the championship class 
for seedlings of 1934 and 1935, being awarded the bronze 
medal of the society for an imposing decorative dahlia, rose in 
color with cream-tipped petals, the supporting stem being 
particularly straight and sturdy. 

There were many entries in the classes for other outdoor 
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flowers, and the roses were exceptionally fine for this time of 
year. Mrs. John B. Carson, Newtown Square, showed in 
many rose classes and won several prizes. One of her finest 
collections was in the class calling for hybrid teas, six varie- 
ties, where she won first prize with Editor McFarland, Butter- 
fly, Cynthia, Countess Vandal, President Herbert Hoover and 
Warrawee. The most pretentious commercial display of roses 
was made by the Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove, who 
showed splendidly grown flowers in standard varieties. 

In the classes open exclusively to railroad employees, Mr. 
C. A. Bobb, Harrisburg, and Mr. H. M. Diebert, Schuylkill 
Haven, won silver cups. Michell’s silver medal was won by 
Mrs. L. E. Joyner, Westtown. Mr. G. L. Poffenberger, Audu- 
bon, N. J., was a large prize winner in the classes for garden 
flowers, and other outstanding exhibitors in the railroad 
classes were Mrs. W. A. Whittaker, Rutledge, Mr. C. W. 
Mader, Morton, Mr. Ray Mikle, Progress, and Mr. J. H. 
McAllister, Paoli. Special prizes in these classes for exhibits 
coming from the longest distance went to Mr. M. F. Van 
Horn of San Francisco and Mr. H. E. Cain of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The arrangement classes in both sections of the show were 
popular features and many beautiful and artistic achievements 
were displayed. A collection of cut hibiscus, floating in a large 
pewter bowl, was a striking exhibit shown by Mrs. Robert 
Glendinning, Chestnut Hill, and won the certificate of the 
society for the most unusual exhibit. 

Elaborate displays of commercial growers formed an effec- 
tive border and background for three sides of the exhibition, 
and gave an impressive finish to the show. The W. Atlee 
Burpee Company, in competition, won the society’s silver 
medal for a magnificent display of named dahlias. White King 
and Monmouth Queen (pale yellow) occupied the central 
position in the large exhibit, and were flanked by a quantity 
of dahlias of every variety and color. 


Exhibition of the American Orchid Society 


The plans for the seventh annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society, which will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
are developing according to expectations. All the available 
exhibition space has been reserved by exhibitors from various 
sections of the country. Exhibits will come from both ama- 
teur and commercial growers. Many rare and unusual varieties 
will be shown for the first time at this exhibition. An exhibi- 
tion consisting of orchids alone may not come to Boston again 
for many, many years. 

The dates of the exhibition are October 7, 8 and 9. On 
Wednesday, October 7, the exhibition will open at 3 p.m and 
remain open until 10 p.m. The remaining two days the hours 
are from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


all 
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A large cactus garden occupied a conspicuous place in the Chicago show. 

















Autumn's Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


The list is much larger 
than most amateurs realize 


OT ten days ago, at least a dozen shrubs and small trees 
N were found in full bloom in the Arnold Arboretum, 
“America’s greatest garden,’ near Boston, Mass. 
Probably the average garden maker has failed to realize the 
possibilities which the shrub garden offers in the way of 
Autumn blossoms. When the flowering shrubs are combined 
with others which produce highly colored fruit at this season, 
the effect is strikingly beautiful, leading to the climax of color, 
when flowers have been succeeded by highly colored Autumn 
foliage with many of the fruits still persisting. 

The most outstanding shrub blooming in September was 
Gordonia alatamaha, commonly called the franklinia. Seldom 
has this southern shrub bloomed more freely. It was possible 
this year to cut some of the flowering branches for the Septem- 
ber exhibition at Horticultural Hall. Properly speaking, G. 
alatamaha is really a tree, but in the North it has the appear- 
ance of a shrub. In sections as far north as Boston, it is hardy 
only in protected places, but where it will grow it is a plant 
of which to be proud. The large, white, cup-shaped flowers 
closely resemble the blossoms of Magnolia glauca, although 
some persons find it more like a single camellia flower. 

This shrub has an interesting history. It was discovered by 
John Bartram, the famous Pennsylvania traveler and botan- 
ist, in 1765 on the Alatamaha River in Georgia. Seeds were 
collected two years later by Dr. Moses Marshall, who visited 
the locality in 1790. He seems to have been the last botanist 
to see it growing naturally. Fortunately, it was preserved for 
posterity through the plants and the seeds collected by Bar- 
tram and his decendants. Some particularly fine old plants are 
growing in gardens near Philadelphia. 

Conspicuous September blossoms were to be found on a 
handsome specimen of the silk-tree, Albizzia julibrissin rosea, 





Gordonia alatamaha is probably the most conspicuous of 
the Fall-blooming shrubs. 





Clerodendron trichotonum is the name of an attractive 
Fall-flowering shrub 


a wide spreading tree in warmer climates, but merely a tall 
shrub in the North. The silk-tree, which had its origin in 
Asia, is remarkable for the fact that it produces its flowers 
more or less continuously from July until late September. 
There are wide, flat heads of pompon-like blossoms, the 
upper part of the plant being well covered with the flowers, 
which stand high enough above the foliage to make them very 
prominent. Several shades are included in these flowers, but 
the general impression is that of pink and white. 

Albizzia julibrissin is fairly well known in the South. 
Indeed, it has been naturalized from Virginia to Florida and 
is hardy in southern Missouri, where it is commonly planted, 
although the type used in the South is rather less showy than 
the variety rosea, the Arboretum tree. Incidentally, a hardy 
type has not been developed for the North, and the tree now 
being described was grown from seed which the late Ernest H. 
Wilson obtained in Korea in 1918. Experience with this speci- 
men shows that a type can be evolved which will stand the 
rigors even of New England’s hard Winters. This tree is rec- 
ommended for the South, and it is hoped that its planting in 
the North on a much wider scale will be made possible. 

The next most conspicuous display was that made by the 
buddleias, many of which were still blooming freely in mid- 
September and later. Of course, this shrub has become well 
established in gardens, and the variety Ile de France has made 
itself especially popular. Fortune, a more recent introduction, 
does not seem to have any special merits which Ile de France 
does not possess, and the latter is unusually hardy. Perhaps it 
may be set down as the most satisfactory of any of the bud- 
dleias which have found a place in American gardens. 

Of course, all the buddleias die back in the North, but they 
will go through the Winter satisfactorily if hilled up like rose 
bushes, and they make very rapid growth in the Spring. One 
point to remember about these shrubs is that they must be 
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grown in rich soil and never 
allowed to suffer for want of 
water. It is best to limit the 
number of shoots so that the 
strength of the plant will go 
into a few of them with conse- 
quently increased size of bloom. 
Some garden makers grow the 
buddleias in tubs and take them 
into the greenhouse when Win- 
ter comes. Cuttings of half 
white wood inserted under glass 
in Autumn root readily and if 
planted out early in June will 
make such rapid growth that 
there will be flowers in abun- 
dance in August and Septem- 
ber. This is the easiest way to 
make certain of plants in large 
numbers. 

The well known and beauti- 
ful chaste-tree, Vitex agnus-castus, had lost its flowers in mid- 
September and so had V. macrophylla, the broad-leaved form 
with blue flowers which has become popular in recent years, 
although it is not very hardy in New England. V. negundo 
incisa, however, was in bloom. This is a Chinese species with 
loose panicles of lavender flowers and is recommended as a 
Fall subject, although not nearly as beautiful as the forms 
which precede it. It is hardier than the chaste-tree and may 
have a place in northern gardens, although it is much more 
common in the South. The typical V. negundo has not 
proved hardy in the Arboretum and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to flourish in other parts of the North. 

Another late bloomer which seems to be very little known 
is Clerodendron trichotomum. Charming little white five- 
petaled flowers emerge from a large separate reddish calyx. 
They are markedly fragrant and are borne in profusion. This 
shrub will be equally lovely when the flowers are followed in 
three or four weeks by bright blue fruits, which are also pro- 
duced outside the calyx and contrast vividly with its deep 
crimson color. This shrub is a rapid grower and has attractive 
foliage. 

The purple bushclover, Lespedeza formosa, has gracefully 
arching branches which are almost vine-like. At this season 
they are covered with reddish purple, pea-like flowers, which 
would certainly make it an attractive addition to any garden. 
Although the branches are really quite sturdy and at the 
Arboretum are growing naturally into a strong shrub, some 
gardeners like to tie it to a stake about four feet high, training 
it in pillar fashion. Lespedezas often die to the ground in the 
Winter, but will send up strong stems and bloom again the 
next season. The variety albiflora with almost white flowers 
is also attractive and blooms at approximately the same time. 

Elsholtzia stauntoni blooms about the first of September 
and is a small shrub with grayish foliage, rather small leaves 
and an aromatic odor. It is sometimes called mint-bush. Its 
orchid flowers on spikes curving upward at the end of 
branches remind one of candles on a Christmas tree. 

Potentilla fruticosa parvifolia continued to show a few 
scattering blossoms as did several of the rugosa roses. Calli- 
carpa dichotoma was also making a brave display of pinkish- 
lavender flowers. Even though this shrub winterkills, it will 
bloom on the new wood as do the buddleias. 


A Good Climbing Honeysuckle 


by genus lonicera was so named by Linnaeus in honor of 
a German, one Adam Lonicer, of whom most of us would 
not have heard otherwise, for he lived, or to be more exact, 
died, 350 years ago. A relatively complete collection of loni- 
ceras would make the average backyard quite impassible, for 
about 100 species of this genus are, or have been, cultivated. 
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The Albizzia blooms over a long season. 
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However, and as is the case in 
most plant groups, they dif- 
fer considerably in ornamental 
value. It is of some interest, 
therefore, to know which of the 
species are well worth growing. 

Lonicera heckrotti is highly, 
if briefly, recommended by such 
authorities as Wilson, Rehder 
and Bean. Bean finds it ‘‘strik- 
ingly handsome’’ even in Eng- 
land. Rehder considers it to be 
a ‘“‘very floriferous, handsome 
form,”’ and it was the opinion of 
Wilson that the best of the 
climbing honeysuckles are L. 
heckrottt and L. tragophylla. 
L. heckrotti is hardy in New 
England. Rehder places it in his 
Zone V and it has lived through 
three Winters on the corner of 
my garage, a building with lines and proportions which I do 
not attempt to defend, but do try to conceal. The plant has been 
described as a shrub with only slightly climbing branches. To 
that, I would add that the branches climb in the sense that they 
ascend if supported, but they have no pronounced faculty for 
hanging on or remaining upright except when supported. 

Although the foliage is good, it is not so thick a vine as the 
Dutchman's pipe, Aristolochia durior, the pie-plate leaves of 
which so overlap as to make an almost perfect screen. On the 
other hand, L. heckrotti is not a vine which, if left alone, will 
remove shingles, clapboards and eaves troughs in the manner 
of wisteria. 

The corolla of the flower of this honeysuckle is usually 
pale yellow inside and purple, deep rose, or rich pink outside. 
The flowers are about one and one-half to two inches long and 
are borne in whorls on elongated spikes. As I sense it, they are 
noticeably, although not strongly, fragrant in the evening. 
Few woody plants are more floriferous or in flower for a 
longer time than is L. heckrotti. It begins to flower here about 
the second week of June and does not stop until almost the 
first of November with the coming of hard frosts. 

At the beginning of its flowering season it is typically 
loaded with flower buds and they with plant lice. This is the 
time to apply nicotine sulphate or one of the other contact 
sprays, lacking which most of the first crop of flowers is likely 
to be deformed and distorted. If Nature is allowed to take its 
course, and the aphids their fill, however, all is not lost, for a 
second heavy flowering may be expected about the first of 
August with but few insects present. 

—William Doran. 
Amherst, Mass. 


An Iron Clad Perennial 


PERENNIAL seldom seen in this section and one that 
should rate high is Heliopsis scabra zinnieflora, which 
grows about two to three feet high and bears double yellow 
flowers. The leaves are rough throughout and a good green, 
and to my knowledge never bothered by any insect pests. It has 
a blooming period beginning in June and lasting through July. 
I have found it very dependable, as it will grow in dry soil 
and needs no coddling. A good percentage of the plants come 
true from seed and bloom the second year. It may be trans- 
planted in Spring or Fall and with a little care at almost any 
time, even during the blooming period. The continuous 
bloom and ease of culture should make it popular, for once 
established in a garden, it never fails to make a fine showing, 
regardless of weather conditions. A combination which was 
especially lovely in my garden was this heliopsis with regal 
lilies. 
Western Springs, III. 


—R. Vasumpaur. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





WAS looking about for some information about the stor- 

ing of my gladiolus corms for the Winter when I ran 
across an abstract from an article by Mr. R. H. Nelson in the 
Journal of Economic Entomology, which indicated a proce- 
dure so simple that all garden makers should be able to free 
themselves from thrips without difficulty—assuming, of 
course, that the plan always works. Mr. Nelson writes as 
follows: 


The results of two seasons’ experience show that all stages of gladiolus 
thrips can be completely eliminated by storing infested corms at a constant 
temperature of 36 degrees F. for two months or 40 degrees F. for three 
months. Limited data indicates that the larve, pupz and adults will have 
about equal resistance to cold. On the basis of earlier work, the eggs have 
much less resistance than the later stages. 


This method of thrips control in storage shows promise 
of being commercially practical, and there seems to be no good 
reason why it should not be adapted just as well to the prac- 
tice of amateurs. It should not be difficult to maintain a tem- 
perature of from 36 to 40 degrees during the Winter after the 
bulbs have been cured and taken indoors. If naphthalene flakes 
are mixed with them when in storage for the first two weeks, 
the likelihood of getting rid of thrips is made doubly certain. 
It seems to be wise to remove the naphthalene flakes for a 
long period before the corms are to be planted. 

I find that amateurs sometimes question the use of the word 
thrips with the “‘s’’ added when speaking of single forms. 
The fact is, however, that the ‘‘s’’ does not indicate the plural 
form, and the single form is not thrip. The word is thrips 
when used either for speaking of a single individual or of 
millions. 


UR common American flowering dogwood has fruits 
which are very noticeable at this season, but they may 
not be equal in beauty to those of the Japanese dogwood, 
Cornus kousa, and its variety chinensis, which was introduced 
to the Arnold Arboretum by the late Dr. E. H. Wilson. These 
oriental dogwoods have strawberry-like berries from one-half 
to three-fourths of an inch in diameter which are very attrac- 
tive in the Autumn when seen suspended among the vari-tinted 
purple foliage. Not only are they good to look upon but they 
are reasonably good to eat, having an orange colored bulb 
which is sweet and palatable, although several large stony 
seeds are imbedded in it, which fact militates against its value 
as a fruit for human consumption. Of course, the birds like 
these fruits, although they usually persist fairly well into the 
early Winter. 


HAVE found that Aster frikarti, often called Wonder of 

Staefa, has become highly valued by gardeners, although it 
came on the market only a few years ago, for its unusually 
large wistaria-violet flowers with prominent yellow centers. 
Nor is this aster valued only for its flowers, for it has a longer 
blooming period than any variety, blossoming from July to 
frost. I have wished, however, that these lovely flowers were 
borne on a plant which was less tall and ungainly in its 
growth. It often reaches two and a half feet in height and no 
amount of pinching-back seems to induce it to branch. Two 
and a half feet of height and only two or three scraggly stalks 
to a plant make for difficult placing in the garden picture. 

Now comes a report from George Graves of the Waltham 
Field Station, Waltham, Mass., of a method to overcome this 
feature and produce a plant of good proportions. The plant 
should be allowed to grow normally until it reaches eight or 
ten inches in height and then the branches should be bent to 
the ground and covered with soil in the usual manner of 
layering. Only the tips of the branches should remain uncov- 
ered. Normally the plant will have two or three branches 


mn 


at this stage. It is to be hoped that this is the case, for other- 
wise the layering will produce a plant of less desirable form. 
Shortly, several new branches will grow from each of ‘the 
older branches which has been layered and the result will be a 
plant of mound-like shape between 18 inches and two feet 
high and fully 18 inches across. 


RS. ALICE EARLE HYDE, who lives in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is well known for her work with wild flowers. 
She put up a large exhibit at Mechanics Building for the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society in March, 1936. 
It appears now that she has another hobby, for I have just 
received a booklet written by her called ““Olden Time Bever- 
ages.’ It describes the manner in which a great many garden 
products have been made to quench thirst and tickle the 
palate. It should be a source of inspiration and pleasure to 
many persons. Incidentally, the booklet was published, I 
understand, to assist in the control work of the Dutch elm 
disease. 


T IS a matter of interest, I am sure, that a new gladiolus has 
been named for Miss Dorothy S. Manks, who is librarian 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and well known to 
many of the society’s 8,000 members. This fact is of especial 
interest because the new gladiolus is a New Zealand produc- 
tion, having been originated by Mr. C. H. Moir of Linwood, 
Christchurch in that country. He is extremely well known as 
a hybridizer of skill. Dorothy Manks gladiolus, which is to be 
released next year, is geranium pink in color with fluted edges 
and a cream throat lined with a crimson feather. It is a large 
exhibition variety and no doubt will eventually be seen in this 
country. 





ee 


The Japanese dogwood, Cornus kousa, has fruit which is different from 
that of the American flowering dogwood. 
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The Meeting in Chicago 


EPRESENTATIVE men and women from many sections 
of the country attended the meeting which was held in 
Chicago during the International Horticultural Exposition to 
discuss a plan for a horticultural congress or some form of 
organization which might be expected to co-ordinate the 
horticultural activities of the whole country. The attendance 
was as large as could probably have been expected, but the 
absence of some prominent persons like Mr. J. Horace McFar- 
land of Harrisburg, Pa., and Mr. Richardson Wright of New 
York was noted. 

Mr. R. M. Carleton of Chicago acted as chairman of the 
meeting and also kept a record of what transpired. It is very 
unfortunate that a secretary was not appointed and that 
shorthand minutes were not kept. Such minutes would have 
been of great value if they could be studied in preparation for 
future meetings. 

Mr. Arno H. Nehrling was the first speaker and presented 
the plan originated by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for a congress through which all the horticultural organiza- 
tions of the country might be knit together, but without call- 
ing for the organization of a new society. This plan was 
outlined in Horticulture for September 1. Mr. Nehrling said 
that it was possible that some organization, now extant, 
might take over the duties of such a congress. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the Society of American Florists, which has 
extensive headquarters in Chicago, and the American Horti- 
cultural Society, which publishes the National Horticultural 
Magazine and has offices in Washington. 

Mr. Mortimer Brockway, secretary of the S. A. F. 6 O. H., 
agreed to submit any plan having merit which might be 
adopted to the executive board of his organization. 

Mr. Frank Pellett of the Iowa State Horticultural Society 
endorsed the plan of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
saying that a similar plan, although confined to state limits, 
was now in very successful operation in Iowa, a congress being 
held once a year, with a general meeting, followed by the 
separate meetings of specialized organizations. 

Mr. R. S. Mackintosh, secretary of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, felt that the new organization, what- 
ever its form, should publish a magazine. From his remarks, 
it was easy to see that those present held many and widely 
diversified opinions about what the outcome of the meeting 
should be. 

Mr. Carleton himself discussed at length a plan for an 
organization closely resembling the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety in England, but having a horticultural society in each state 
as a working unit. His plan was so complicated that it cannot 
be described in detail here, but the thought behind the plan 
seemed to be to develop an organization which would carry 
on test gardens in various parts of the country to take over 
the work which is now being done by the American Seed 
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Association under conditions which apparently are not 
wholly satisfactory. He showed a chart to indicate that test 
gardens, ten in number, might be maintained in ten different 
climatic zones. He thought that possibly the American Horti- 
cultural Society might be able to expand its work so as to 
cover the needs of the new group. 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison, who is the active representative of the 
American Horticultural Society and the editor of its magazine, 
did not arrive until the afternoon, having stopped in Harris- 
burg, for a conference with Mr. McFarland. He spoke on the 
purposes of his society and said that possibly provision might 
be made for taking over a broader program, although he could 
not answer definitely until he had had a conference with his 
directors. 

Mrs. Francis King and other ladies who spoke seemed to 
favor handing the work over to the American Horticultural 
Society. 

As a final action of the meeting, it was voted to authorize 
the chairman to appoint a representative committee to study 
the whole question and to report at another meeting, to be 
held in six months or a year. 

It will be seen that nothing very definite was accomplished 
at this meeting and that the exchange of ideas disclosed the 
fact that some interests were much more concerned with the 
establishment of test gardens and other work of that kind 
than in the more general plan of maintaining a clearing house 
for the distribution of horticuitural information not to be 
obtained elsewhere. It seems to us that this is making a serious 
mistake. Mr. Morrison reported at the meeting that Mr. 
McFarland had told him of several instances in the past when 
attempts had been made to start a national organization along 
similar lines. All of them failed. 

The question of financing any society which is to have 
heavy expenses such as are certain to be associated with the 
publication of a magazine or the maintenance of trial gardens 
is one of paramount importance. It is true that two non- 
commercial organizations have offered to carry on test gardens 
without expense to the parent society. This, however, is not 
of especial significance, because if such gardens were to be 
operated properly, they would need to be established on a 
scientific basis in different parts of the country where compari- 
sons would be of real value. As a matter of fact, this testing 
of plants on a scientific basis is something which should prop- 
erly be done by the experiment stations in the different states. 

A congress, as originally discussed, could indicate where such 
gardens should be conducted to the best advantage and could 
correlate the work of these gardens. It is reasonable to expect 
that at least ten experiment stations would be glad to co-oper- 
ate without expense to the parent organization. It is difficult 
to believe that the American Horticultural Society under Mr. 
Morrison’s direction could undertake the general management 
of flower tests to embrace the whole country. 


Bulletin About Ornamental Fruits 


HE Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., 

has just issued a new bulletin of twelve pages entitled, 
“Woody Plants with Ornamental Fruits,’’ which gives com- 
plete lists of all the trees and shrubs hardy in the latitudes of 
Boston which have attractive Fall fruits. The lists are divided 
as to color and are very much longer than might be expected. 
In fact, these lists alone occupy six pages. In addition, there 
are three pages of notes and comments and several illustrations. 

This bulletin is offered free to anyone who cares to write 
for it, addressing the Arnold Arboretum. It is really the Octo- 
ber | issue of the series of bulletins put out by the Arboretum 
each year. When writing for it, it may be designated as 
Bulletin No. 13. The bulletin is signed by Dr. Donald 
Wyman of the Arboretum staff, who has written an introduc- 
tion which will be of value to garden makers wishing to use 
woody plants for Autumn effects. 














Gardening ina Pit A Personal Experience 





A seasoned amateur tells how 
she experimented to success 


addition of a pit of great value. Indeed, the possibilities 
of a structure of this kind are so varied that it is well 
worth while, whether one has a greenhouse or not. 

The initial cost of a pit is less than that of a greenhouse, 
and as the sun furnishes the necessary heat without charge, 
the cost of maintenance need not be considered. If it can be 
constructed with home labor the expense can be brought to a 
minimum. The pit in the accompanying illustration was built 
in that way with the help of a college student and of a laborer 
who ran a cement mixer for one day. The excavation and the 
concrete wall were the chief items of expense. And if one is so 
fortunate as not to meet with obstructions while digging, the 
foundation will account for a smaller portion of the total out- 
lay. When this pit was dug two enormous boulders were 
patiently broken up with drills and wedges to avoid a sizable 
bill for blasting. The approximate cost was as follows: 


ik gardener who owns a small greenhouse will find the 


ce ere $50 
(All spent on foundation) 
Materials for concrete wall . 40 
Materials for superstructure . 80 
eae = 10 
DERE Soe eee ws eee: 


$19 

My pit is three feet deep, 18 
feet long and eight feet wide. The 
eight-inch wall of reinforced con- 
crete goes down to a depth of four 
feet, leaving a foot below the dirt 
floor for drainage. The roof slants 
at an angle of 45 degrees, a con- 
venient angle for carpentry. It af- 
fords the maximum benefit from 
the sun’s rays and provides about 
eight feet of head room under the 
peak. The pit faces due south and 
the six hotbed sashes which form 
the roof on that side are nailed 
down. The roof on the north side 
is double and is insulated with 
rock wool. There are two open- 
ings here for ventilation in Sum- 
mer which are capped over from 
above and below in Winter and 
insulated by filling the cavities 
with leaves. 

The roof is covered with paper 
shingles. The end walls, also insu- 
lated with rock wool, each have 
an opening, one end being large 
enough to admit a person without 
too much difficulty. These open- 
ings are closed with hinged doors 
that are also double and insulated. 
This part of the work was not 
completed before Winter set in 
last year, and bags of leaves were 
hung on the inside of the doors 
for temporary protection. They 
proved an inadequate covering, 
and considerable draft came in on 
windy nights. The thermometer, 
however, did not go below 30 de- 
grees at any time during the severe 
Winter of 1935-36. This was in 
spite of the fact that there were 





with very cold nights in between when it was impossible to 
renew the supply of heat from the sun. 

The sashes on the south side of the roof were insulated 
against the cold, first covering with a layer of burlap bags 
filled with leaves and then straw mats. Beech leaves were used 
because they do not disintegrate readily and the bags were 
quilted to keep the leaves from crowding to the bottom. Per- 
haps some gardeners will sniff at this distinctly feminine ar- 
rangement, but it kept out the cold at almost no cost. When 
all the covering was in place it was held down by ropes 
fastened to two sets of cleats at either end. Running water was 
supplied by the easy method of shutting it off and draining 
the pipes to avoid freezing. 

The operation of such a pit is extremely simple. On fine 
days the glass is uncovered to give light and heat to the plants 
inside which are grown in pots and set on a wide bench di- 
rectly under the glass and at just about ground level. Tall 
plants and shrubs are kept on the ground along the north 
wall. Proper ventilation is very important, for on a bright 
day, even with the thermometer at zero, the temperature 
inside the pit will rise to 80 or 90 
degrees very quickly unless the 
doors at both ends are opened a 
little. ‘hese are closed early in the 
afternoon to lock in the night's 
supply of heat and the covering is 
put back on the glass well before 
the sun does down. It is not neces- 
sary to get the thermometer up to 
70 degrees or more to maintain 
sufficient heat for the night and it 
is much better for the plants not 
to subject them to such extremes 
of temperature. If watering is 
done sparingly and fresh air intro- 
duced whenever possible there will 
be little trouble from excessive 
moisture. The pit can remain en- 
tirely closed for several days if 
proper attention has been paid 
to watering and ventilation. It 
would be impossible to leave a 
greenhouse without care for a sim- 
ilar length of time. 

The uses of a pit are many. The 
most obvious is for the Winter 
storage of tender plants from the 
garden. Rock plants not reliably 
hardy, such as certain erodiums. 
Nierembergia rivularis, Cerato- 
stigma plumbaginoides and many 
western alpines, will live over in 
flats or pots in such a pit. In fact, 
the pit could very well be turned 
into an alpine house for plants of 
this description. Many tender 
herbs, such as lemon verbena, 
scented geraniums and varieties of 
lavender, do well in the pit, and a 
pot of rosemary blossomed all 
through the Winter. Fuchsias, 
pelargoniums and other early 
Spring- and Summer-blooming 
house plants can be wintered here 
also. Bulbs which are being forced 
and have completed their sojourn 
in the dark may be started into 
growth under ideal conditions in 
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several consecutive cloudy days Increasing protection is given as the cold of Winter strengthens. a pit. Tender Summer-blooming 
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bulbs and lilies may be stored in pots under the bench. This is 
also a good place to keep chrysanthemum plants that have fin- 
ished flowering in the greenhouse. Tender shrubs such as 
acacias, oleanders, camellias, and azaleas, when wintered in the 
pit, come into perfect bloom when brought into the greenhouse 
and help the amateur to approach the results obtained by the 
most skillful gardeners. Violets 
which began to blossom late in 
the Fall continued every day 
throughout the Winter. Poly- 
antha primroses and Winter-flow- 
ering varieties of pansies and 
forget-me-nots began to flower in 
February and by March were cov- 
ered with blossoms. Since pansy 
blossoms acquire brown spots if 
the moisture is even slightly exces- 
sive, they proved unsatisfactory. 

Throughout the Spring and 
Summer the pit is in constant 
use for the propagation of plants 
by seeds and cuttings. Chrys- 
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The interior of the pit resembles that of a greenhouse. 
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anthemum cuttings for Winter flowering make sturdy growth 
in the pit during the Summer as the ventilation is better and 
the temperature is lower than in a small greenhouse. Insect 
pests are also fewer. Tuberous-rooted begonias and Summer- 
flowering bulbs may be grown in pots and spend the Summer 
here under very congenial conditions. Plants such as Cam- 
panula isophylla, the much 
admired ‘‘Star-of- Bethlehem” 
bloom well in the pit and ferns 
enjoy a shaded corner. But few of 
the possibilities of pit gardening 
have been enumerated. If one 
wants to experience the thrills 
of a greenhouse without giving 
quite the constant care which 
this form of Winter gardening 
requires, a pit is a very satis- 
factory substitute. At least, that 
is my opinion at the end of my 
first season. 
—AMrs. Lucien B. Taylor. 

Dover, Mass. 


Dish Gardening as a Fine Art 


be treated with both science and art. Materials must be 

chosen and grouped with care, taking into considera- 
tion the color and proportions of the container as well as the 
form and color of the plant group. So many dish gardens are 
uninteresting because only the commonest succulents are used, 
with no design and no plan, just a jumble of plants stuffed 
into a dish and brought into the house to struggle for life. 

Containers are to be had in abundance, from the simplest 
of the unpainted hand-made Mexican clays to the highly 
glazed, brightly colored potteries made in this country, in 
Italy, China and Japan. They can be bought from five cents 
up to any amount one wants to spend. Porous ones stand water 
better than glazed ones, and it is better, although not abso- 
lutely necessary, to have a hole covered with muslin or card- 
board at the bottom of the dish. As most of these dishes are 
shallow, broken shards of pots are to be avoided because they 
take up too much room. If there is no drainage provided, 
sphagnum or peat moss at the bottom of the container is a 
help, and fine charcoal should be mixed with the soil, which is 
usually of the right consistency if composed of one-third peat 
moss, one-third sand and one-third garden loam. As it is usu- 
ally desirable to keep the plant material dwarfed, application 
of chemical plant food is seldom recommended, although at 
the end of a year a sprinkling of bone meal will do no harm. 
However, after a year it is usually better to make the garden 
over, salvaging what plant material can be retained. 

Too few people know of the wealth of material which has 
come from Mexico, South America and South Africa in the 
last two decades, which is both inexpensive and decorative to 
use in dish gardens. One dollar, carefully invested, will pro- 
duce a garden of charm, and one which will give pleasure for 
months. Most of the cacti and succulents please first by their 
sculpturesque shapes, second by their variety of color and 
third by their astonishingly beautiful (if rare) blooms. I say 
‘‘rare’’ in this case because under ordinary house conditions 
they do net often bloom, although given just the right state 
of heat and moisture, they will all flower. Design and color, 
however, are the real delights of these gardens. 

There are, for instance, dwarf euphorbias, which grow in 
funny little clumps, or single fat little balls, and are full of 
milky sap; spiny cactus whose spines are set in as many fan- 
tastic designs as Jack Frost ever drew on a window pane; 
smooth succulents in cubist shapes, some resembling the jaws 
of tigers even to the teeth, others again, looking for all the 


Lye gardening, like any other form of gardening, must 


world like pebbles or stones of different colors, some of which 
when cunningly combined with rocks of the same tones will 
deceive even the very knowing. It is no wonder people give 
them ‘‘common names” which are the despair of the nursery- 
man. To give height, there are always available seedlings of 
the candle-like cereus, smooth, prickly or hairy according to 
taste, and small plants of opuntias, whose pads growing 
straight out of their fruits present an amazing sight to the 
uninitiated. Ground covers there are in abudance, sedums 
which will match or contrast with almost any dish; Sedum 
adolphi for the yellows, S. guatemalense or Crassula impressa 
for the reds, Sedum dasyphyllum where a blue tone is needed, 
S. acre for a bright green; S. album for a darker green. 

As to care, it is impossible to make a definite rule such as 
“Give them half a glass of water twice a week,” because that 
might be too little in a hot, dry Summer, and it will certainly 
be too much in Winter when they are dormant or in wet 
weather. The best way is to test the soil with the tip of your 
finger, poking it down into the earth; if it feels moist, no 
more water need be added. On the other hand, the dish must 
never dry out to an ashy consistency because someone has told 
you that cacti live in the desert and, therefore, do not need 
water. No plant can live without some moisture, so be guided 
by good common sense. All dish gardens need light, and some 
sun. They will not thrive in a dark corner. 

Most plants of the type which do well in dish gardens are 
quite at home among the rocks and look well among them. 
Crushed granite chips contrast nicely with plants which are 
predominantly white or green, mineral quartz bits are always 
lovely, and so are the reds of common brick when they blend 
with the color scheme. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. —Mildred Selfridge Orpet. 


Scotch Bluebells in Indiana 
AMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA, the Scotch bluebell, 


seems to be a plant for all times and seasons. Some plants 
that were moved last Spring died down during the severe heat 
and drought, and we thought they were gone, but when rain 
came, they promptly started new growth. Established plants 
bloomed right along. One very mild‘season, this campanula 
bloomed all Winter. It is at home in either sun or shade, on 
rich soil or thin, and the plants persist for many years. 


Salem, Ind. —Rebecca Parker. 
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Winter Protection of Tender Plants 


ITH proper covering desirable tender plants can be 

brought safely through the severe Winters of the most 
northerly areas, even in Canada. Care and knowledge will 
enable us to grow almost any plant we are likely to choose, 
in any location. 

The earth itself is always warm. We know that in Winter 
the frost will penetrate a foot or more, down to eight feet, 
depending upon the particular local conditions. We often un- 
thinkingly assume that it is severe cold which goes down to 
these lower levels. The truth is that the deeper levels of frozen 
soil are scarcely frozen, and that the cold becomes gradually 
more intense as the surface is approached. The most rapid 
changes occur where the cold is the most severe, near the sur- 
face. The depth of snow and its retention are the chief factors 
in determining the degree of cold at any given level in the soil. 
The amount and duration of the cold itself, while of course 
not negligible, are, beside these, of minor importance. 

A recent scientific test, made by Wallace A. Thompson, is 
reported from Winnipeg, Canada, an excellent point for the 
making of such a test. Records were kept at depths of four 
inches, 20 inches, and so on down to 15 feet. The “surface” 
thermometer was covered with just enough soil to keep off the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Even “‘surface’’ temperatures are remarkably higher than 
air temperatures—if there is a snow covering! For instance, 
during one period the thermometer ranged around 30 degrees 
below zero, and yet the corresponding temperature at the sur- 
face of the soil—but under the snow—was 20 degrees above 
zero. Later in the same Winter, a February thaw removed the 
snow, and a return of 12-below-zero weather in March 
caused the thermometer at the surface to register over 15 de- 
grees lower than its average in the colder weather. The experi- 
menter says that his findings “‘lend support to the common 
belief that the winterkilling of plants is very likely to be 
caused by a too-early removal of the snow cover.” 

However, soil itself is a good protection. At the four-inch 
depth, the temperatures average about four degrees higher than 
at the surface. At the depth of 15 feet the thermometer actu- 
ally ranges some three degrees higher in Winter than in 
Summer—it takes the cold of Winter six months to penetrate 
to this depth, and after it has done so, the Summer heat takes 
an equal time to make re-conquest of the soil. The lowest 
temperature at 15 feet was registered on July 3. 


What to Do When Snow Fails 


RACTICAL applications are obvious. If one has an area 

where snowdrifts accumulate and lie late, he should choose 
it for his hybrid tea roses, for the tender lilies, or other bulbs 
that he has wished to grow and never dared. 

The lesson of the protective effect of soil can also be 
applied. Since snow may not come when desired, or may 
depart early and leave the plants exposed, the tenderest and 
most precious of them should be covered with leaves, straw, 
or soil in addition to the snow that is hoped for. In many 
cases about a foot might be advisable. Straw, leaves, or saw- 
dust would be more effective than soil, because of the air they 
hold. It is the finely divided air held between the snow 
crystals that makes snow such an excellent insulator. The 
danger of such coverings, particularly in the case of shrubs, is 
in the protection they afford to mice. 

A light covering of soil, where the soil freezes, would 
insure against the damage of mice. Straw is an excellent in- 
sulator. I once knew of a farmer who at threshing time blew 
a strawstack over a pile of potatoes. Forty-below-zero 
weather followed, but the potatoes were sound in the Spring. 

In many areas, where there is no enduring cold, but where 
Winters frequently bring sharp and sudden periods of severe 
frost, the problem of protection may be equal with that of 
the far North. Here there is a danger of causing moulding of 
stems if the soil or other covering medium is not dry. This is 
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for Larger, Handsomer 





TULIPS 


Buy lop Size DUTCH Bulbs 





Direct fromHolland Growers 


been bulb 


ros. Nurseries. 


Top-Size Tulip, Hyacinth, Daffodil and Crocus Collections 


Backed by Generations of Experience 


You can easily grow handsome Tulips with chalices as wide as 
teacups, and even deeper. Plant our Top-Size Bulbs, the larg- 
est size the market affords. These are the cream of the crop, 
grown in our own Nurseries at Hillegom, Holland, under the 
»ersonal supervision of Peter Van Bourgondien. 

or centuries, the world’s finest Tulip 
duced in Holland. For generations, the Van Bourgondiens have 
rowers, treasuring every bit of tulip lore and pass- 
ing it on from father to son. There are no finer Tulip Bulbs 
ag anywhere in the world than at the Van Bourgondien 


ulbs have been pro- 





MAJESTIC GIANT DARWINS 


60 Top-Size (Exhibition Size) Bulbs, $3.40 
(6 Each of 10 Outstanding Varieties) 


120 Bulbs, 12 Each of 10 Varieties, $6.50 
250 Bulbs, 25 Each of 10 Varieties, $12.00 
Tall, stately Tulips in wide color range. Bartigon, fiery crimson; Olara Butt, 


salmon-pink; Farncombe Sanders, brilliant scarlet; Faust, 
ellow, rich golden; Matchless, soft pink; Pride of 
pink; Rev. H. Ewbank, soft lavender violet, flushed silver 


combe 
Princess Elizabeth, 


urple-maroon ; Ingles- 
aarlem, rose-carmine; 


gray; William Pitt, dark crimson. Every variety packed separately and labeled. 


Skillfully Assorted 
GIANT DARWINS 
100 Bulbs, $3.80; 1,000 Bulbs, $36.00 


The finest named varieties, carefully as- 
sorted to give full color range and a 
beautiful garden effect. Unlabeled. Ex- 
cellent for mass display and for cutting. 


DAFFODILS 
for MASS DISPLAY 


50 for $2.15 100 for $4.00 
500 for $13.00 1,000 for $35.00 
Varieties and sizes especially suited to 
the “natural” garden. Hardy self-multi- 
plying. Planted in odd corners in full 
sun or partial shade, they will bloom 
year after year. 





Special Bedding Hyacinths 
30 Bulbs (3 each of 10 Distinct 
Shades) $2.50 


60 Bulbs (6 ea. of 10 Shades) $4.75 
120 Bulbs (12 ea. of 10 Shades) $9 


These are the largest size used for bed- 
ding. They will produce large trusses 
thickly studded with huge wax-like 
flowers. 


Giant-Flowering CROCUS 
100 Bulbs, $2.30; 500 Bulbs, $11.50 
1,000 Bulbs, $22.00 
Finest Assorted Varieties 


A new and superior race, producing 
enormous flowers. White, yellow, 
striped, blue and purple shades. 


DOLLAR BARGAINS IN MINIATURES 


Gems for rockery, border, edging and naturalizing. 


15 TULIPA CLUSIANA 

(Peppermint Stick) ...... $1.00 
A delightful red and white striped species 
Tulip. 


30 FRITILLARIA 
MELEAGRIS ............ $1.00 


Large pendent, bell-shaped, in many 
colors. 





40 CHIONODOXA (Glory 

OE GED TED onc cc cvnces $1.00 
Very early; deep blue. 
35 SNOWDROPS ........... $1.00 
White bells, blooming through snow. 
385 WINTER ACONITTE ... .$1.00 
Bright golden blossoms, borne early. 


35 MUSCARI, Heavenly Blue, $1 
Tiny thick-set grape-like clusters. 


Send check or money order today. Immediate shipment, postpaid, from our own 
Long Island warehouse. Cultural directions included. 

FREE BULB BOOK—If you don’t find just what you want in these Collections, 
write for our 1936 Catalog, gorgeously illustrated in natural colors. 








Golden Opportunity to Make Money 


Represent us in your community. Take orders for our Top-Size 
Bulbs from your friends and neighbors. Your business will grow 
from year to year as the fame of our Bulbs spreads through 
your community. No investment; no deliveries. Liberal commis- 
sions plus monthly and seasonal bonuses. Grasp this opportu- 
nity to enjoy cash income. Write us for agency proposition. 








VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 


FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 
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“Why Bugs Leave Home” is a trade mark 
slogan jamous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word fer the best insecticides. 


IN THE 


GREENHOUSE 


Wilsons 
0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


for positive protection 


This dependable, double-action insecticide 
is absolutely safe to use under glass and 
assures absolute protection for your plants. 
Will not stain or harm your most tender 
growths. Simple to use and economical. 





the ideal fertilizer 


Specially developed for greenhouse use, this 
fertilizer is a balanced combination of rare 
and essential NATURAL plant nourishi: 
elements that are quickly assimilated an 
readily controlled. Simple to apply, safe 
and reliable. 


For further information write to 


Ondrew 


Dept. B-101 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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ee eee 
PLANT NOW 


GIANT MAY 
FLOWERING TULIPS 


Special Collection Offer 


100 Bulbs *5°?° 


(REGULAR CATALOG VALUE $6.55) 





10 bulbs each in 10 distinct varie- 
ties of Darwin, Cottage and Breeder 
Tulips —at this special price. 
Afterglow— Rosy Orange 
Bronze Queen — Golden Bronze 
Clara Butt—Salmon Pink 
Farncombe Sanders— Vivid Scarlet 
Inglescombe Yellow—Pure Yellow 
Princess Elizabeth— Deep Pink 
Louis XIV—Dark Purple 
Pride of Haarlem—Brilliant Rose 
Reverend Ewbank— Lavender Violet 
Snowstorm— Pure White 


New Bulb Catalogue — Free on request 
. 


Call at any of our stores...or mail your 
order ...C.O.D., check, money order to 


Simple 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 

Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 





Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








Giant Daffodils 


Three double-nosed bulbs each 
King Alfred, golden yellow and 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage, its pure 
white counterpart for only $1.08 
postpaid in New England. 





SPECIAL BULB OFFERS 


Complete Bulb List in Color Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 


Giant Darwins 


Six bulbs each Yellow Giant and 
Scotch Lassie, the best lavender 
for only $1.10, 12 each $2.10, 25 
each $4.30 postpaid in New 
England. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








HARDY GARDEN LILIES| ~ 


William N. Craig has written a fine article 
on HARDY GARDEN LILIES for the Octo- 
ber issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. If you 
are trying to grow Lilies successfully in 
your garden, you will get good help from 
Mr. Craig’s broad experience with these 
beautiful flowers. 

Other timely articles are ‘Lawn Insects and 
Their Control,” by Charles K. Hallowell; 
“Building Up the Soil," by Edwin Beckett; 
“Arrangements After the Frosts,”’ by Doro- 
thea Blom; “Rock Garden Jewels,” by 
Mabel Claire Burlingham; and “Chrysan- 
themum Time,”’ by Arno H. Nehrling, Secre- 
tary, Chrysanthemum Society of America. 


Subscription price is $2.00 a year. 25 cents a 
copy. Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


oS 









TELLS HOW YOU 
CAN TREAT YOUR OWN TREES, 
REPAIR CAVITIES, PRUNE, BRACE, 
FEED, ETC HIGHLY ILLUS. 
TRATED WITH PHOTOS AND 
DIAGRAMS. EASY TO FOLLOW. 







Sent 
POSTPAID for $1.00 


WISCONSIN TREE SERVICE 


2333 N. Murray Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








WHITE &€& 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 





TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 

Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


FRANKE,INC. 


Asp. 4204-4205 
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another factor in the science of giving winter protection, and 
one of the utmost importance. 

The result of a knowledge of how frost penetrates soil, 
snow, or organic covering, should be encouragement in grow- 
ing the choice semi-southern plants which we long have envied. 
Trees, and stiff shrubs that stand well above the snow line, 
are exceptions. But for dwarf or slender plants we have a new 
story. If a plant will stand 12 degrees of frost in its resting 
period, and there are few except tropical species which will 
not do as much, it can successfully be grown over a large area 
of the northern United States and Canada. 


—Percy H. Wright. 
Wilkie, Sask., Canada. 


Sweet Pea Combinations 


PROPOS of the article in the August 15 issue of Horticul- 
ture stating that “sweet peas are most effective when 
only one color is used with white,” I saw this Summer at 
Sugar Hill, N. H., the most enchanting bouquets of sweet 
peas imaginable. I never dreamed such beautiful combinations 
could be gathered together; they were divine concoctions of 
color and material—all lovely beyond description. 

The bouquets all measured about twelve inches across, and 
all were arranged more or less in the old-fashioned manner 
with a central design. Here are a few of the combinations: 

Lavender-blue, two-toned sweet peas outside; center, soft 
primrose-pink sweet peas, outlined with a circle of heavenly 
blue cynoglossums. 

Ruffled white sweet peas outside, a center of Stoke’s yellow 
aster and white achillea, outlined with yellow statice. 

Cherry and cream two-toned sweet peas, with a center of 
Ophelia roses, outlined with blue statice. 

Ruffled carmine sweet peas outside, the center white Kil- 
larney roses and Bristol Fairy babysbreath. 

Fuchsia and deep purple two-toned sweet peas, sprinkled 
with pink Killarney roses. 

Apple-blossom sweet peas outside, the center pale blue 
sweet peas, outlined in pink Cynoglossum amabile. 

Deep cream sweet peas sprinkled with heavenly blue cyno- 
glossums. 

Tangerine-colored sweet peas outside, apricot sweet peas 
in the center, outlined with pale cream Summer chrys- 
anthemums. 

—NMarguerite Hay Kelly. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


Formosa Lilies From Seed 


Y FIRST attempt at raising Lilium philippinense for- 
mosanum from seed was so satisfactory that I am 
prompted to relate the experience for the benefit of those who, 
like myself, lack accurate information. I prepared a small seed 
bed on the north side and well under a large specimen lilac. 
The clay soil was acid in reaction and was thoroughly mixed 
with moist peat moss. After leveling and firming it, the seeds 
were planted on May | in rows one inch deep. The rows were 
spaced about six inches apart. 

Following germination two weeks later, the bed was fre- 
quently watered and cultivated during the entire season. In 
November the bulblets were dug and stored in peat moss in a 
coal cellar, and replanted on May | the following year, two 
inches deep in soil similar to the seed bed but in three-quarters 
sun. The first lily, measuring eight inches in length, appeared 
the first week in August and others fallowed, but none quite 
as large as the first. The elapsed time from seed to bloom was 


almost exactly fifteen months. 
—E, A. Merritt. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Plants Which Thrive in the Mid-South 


SHOULD like to enter the discussion of watering and care 

of the garden during dry seasons. Drought began in my 
garden this year in April, with one-half normal rainfall dur- 
ing April and May, and one-quarter normal rainfall during 
this hot Summer. 

As this is written, in late August, my terrace is a green 
oasis, with but two soakings in the past six weeks. The grass 
requires cutting every week. There is new growth on the 
privet, box, hollies, and magnolias. My roses have put up 
vigorous new stems. Bloom and growth is practically up to 
normal in the perennial borders. 

Watering can easily be overdone even during drought and 
excessive heat. When drought conditions first became acute 
this Summer, I watered too much and too often. Rot started 
up in the irises, my arabis died, and my chrysanthemums 
wilted. This wilting I could not account for until a friend 
told me that the waterlogged soil had cut off the air supply to 
the roots. As the ground dried out, the chrysanthemums 
revived. 

Under the direct rays of the sun many plants and blossoms 
wilt daily from the heat. But, until these plants no longer 
look fresh in the cool of the morning and evening, it seems 
best not to water them. As soon as any droopiness appears, 
morning or evening, I water everything. Roses, evergreens 
(both broad-leaved and needle varieties), and the deciduous 
shrubs like their foliage, as well as the earth about them, 
watered. Perennials and annuals respond well to underground 
watering or the hose can be allowed to run without the nozzle 
on the ground beside them. The water flow should be regu- 
lated according to the speed with which the earth absorbs it. 

While weather conditions this Summer have.been far worse 
than usual, Summer is always a problem to the southern gar- 
dener. Those who have successful Summer gardens in spite of 
high temperatures and long dry spells, meet the following 
requirements: The soil should be rich and humus filled. 
Planting should be close, so that the ground is covered. Some 
measure of shade should be given. Watering should be prac- 
ticed during long dry hot spells of weather. Mulches, if used, 
should be applied in the late Spring before the water table 
has lowered. Most shrubs, trees and perennials should be 
Fall planted so that they may become well established before 
Summer. Lastly, drought-resistant material should be selected. 

In good soil, during a Summer of normal rainfall, the 
following material can be counted on to bloom in the mid- 
South, in spite of high temperatures and at times little rain: 


The perennials include: 


Artemisia, both Silver King and lactiflora; Fall asters; auratum lilies; 
hardy amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera; blue salvia; liatris; chrysanthemums; 
colchicums; daylilies, (hemerocallis) ; plaintain lilies, (funkia) ; dahlias; the 
blue globe thistle, Echinops ritro; eryngium; eupatorium; fairy lilies, 
(zephyranthes) ; gaillardia; gladioli; Lilium henry:; helianthus; heliopsis; 
the hardy begonia, Begonia evansiana; Japanese anemones, (after they are 
well established) ; lavender; giant mallows; tritonias, Lilium philippinense; 
physostegia; platycodon, Ceratostigma plumbaginoides; rudbeckia; roses; 
speciosum lilies; stachys; Limonium latifolium, (statice) ; Sedum spectabile, 
S. sieboldi and S. maximum; Sternbergia lutea; Spiderlilies, (hymenocallis) ; 
tiger lilies; tuberoses; yucca; perennial verbenas; and Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis. : : ; 

The annuals which are most successful in this section are: 


Arctotis grandis; argemone; ageratum; sweet alyssum; Anchusa capensis; 
bartonia; celosia; cosmos; cynoglossum; coreopsis; cleome; calendula; dian- 
thus; dimorphotheca; snow-on-the-mountain; four-o’clock; gaillardia; 
gazania; heliotrope; hunnemannia; ice plant, Mesembryanthemum crystalli- 
num; kochia; lantana; marigold; nasturtium; nicotiana; portulaca; petunia; 
snapdragon; scabiosa; statice; sunflower; verbena; vinca; and zinnia. 

The shrubs which I have found able to withstand a great 


amount of heat and drought are: 


Abelia; butterflybush; althea; crapemyrtle; Caryopteris incana; tree hy- 
drangea; and the chaste-tree, Vitex agnus-eastus. 
Among the vines which will withstand unfavorable heat 


and moisture conditions are: 


_ Trumpet vine, Bignonia radicans; Clematis paniculata; climbing tea roses; 
silver lace vine, Polygonum auberti; honeysuckles; perennial sweetpeas; 
moonflower; Heavenly Blue morning glory, and various other annual vines. 


Lexington, Va. —Esther Ayer Millner. 
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Lilacs <r 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES & 


@ N OW iss the time to 
plant these early-blooming 
shrubs for best results next 
year. Beautiful trusses of 
bloom in double white, pink, 
blue and purple in the follow- 
ing varieties : 


Northern Grown 


OWN ROOT 
Plants 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 


BELLE DE NANCY 
—Double Pink 


CHARLES X -—Single Purple 
PRESIDENT POINCARE 
—Double Deep Pink 
PRESIDENT GREVY 
—Double Blue 





ae 
“ 
La 





Lilac Collection 

2 TO 3-FOOT PLANTS 
One each of these five varie- $9.50 
a 

38 TO 4-FOOT PLANTS 
One each of these five varie- $4.50 


ties — mow ............. 











Our Complete List of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable for 
October and November planting sent on request. 





Catalog of perennials, 
lilies, rare orchids, and 
ferns, shrubs and ever- 
greens. 











FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 








FLORIDA HUMUS 
now sold in the following cities: 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
ASHEVILLE: 

Nettlewood Nurseries 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORE : 

E. Miller Richardson & Oo. 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 

Perry Seed Oo. 
BRISTOL: Wood-Howell Nurseries 
BRUNSWICK: Sea Island Oo. 
CHARLESTON (S. ©0.): 

W. H. Mixon Seed Co. 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CHATTANOOGA: 

Hood Feed & Seed Oo. 
CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
COLUMBIA (S. C.): 

Brabham Seed Co. 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 
KNOXVILLE: Howell Nurseries 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE: Bunton Seed Oo. 
MANCHESTER (N. H.): 

John B, Varrick Co. 

MIAMI: Hector Supply Co. 

MOBILE: Van Antwerp Seed Oo. 
MONTGOMERY: 

Dalraida Nurseries 

NASHVILLE: Howell Nurseries 

NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 

NEW YORK (Also Long Island & 

N. J.): Stumpp & Walter Co. 

OPELIKA: 

Hall Wholesale Floral Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND (Me.): 

Brown & Josselyn Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
SPARTANBURG: 

P. F. Witherspoon 
STAMFORD (Conn.): 

Stumpp & Walter Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 

Soule’s Gladiolus Garden 
TAMPA: J. O. Holmes, Inc. 
TUCSON: Desert Gardens Nursery 
VICKBURG: 

Farmers Seed & Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON (D. 0.): 

Balderson Oo., Inc. 


How to Make 
Your Soil 


MORE FERTILE 


Florida Humus makes 
the soil more fertile be- 
cause it is the ideal 
medium for transform- 
ing raw chemicals into 
available plant food, It holds moisture 
—and keeps plants fresh and green 
through dry spells. It supplies natural 
organic nitrogen, released a little at a 
time with every wetting over many 
seasons. It has just the degree of 
acidity required for most plants and 
grasses. ... The Autumn is an ideal 
time to restore your soil with Florida 
Humus. Write today for free booklet, 
Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and 
Gardens. 

GARDEN CLUBS: — Dealers will quote 


special prices in carload lots. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at Zellwocd, Fla. 


Florida Humus Co., Sales Department 
141-R Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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LING ARISTOCRATS 





Rare trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens that can be bought 
small now and grown in a few 
years into specimens. All 
balled (weight about 3 to 5 
pounds) packing included in 
prices. 


Koster’s Blue Spruce (each) 
10 to 15 inches, 3-yr. grafts $1.60 


Upright Japanese Yew 

Per IEE 66+ sew cnceces 1.00 
Sargent’s Weeping Hemlock 

15 to 18 inch, 2-yr. graft ... 1.50 
Bloodleaf Japanese Maple 





Autumn Planting Catalog 


A brief book of 24 large pages 
with several color illustrations. 
Free if you mention “Horticul- 
ture.” BULBS, ROSES, TREES, 
EVERGREENS, etc. 


Bearing-Age Dwarf Apples 
A few specimens 6 feet broad and 
high, low-branched. Bear next 
Fall. Red Astrachan, McIntosh 
Red, Baldwin, Rhode Island 
Greening. $6.75 each packed for 
shipment. 





12 to 15 inch, 2-yr. graft ... 1.10 
Red-flowering Dogwood 

1% to 2 feet, 2-yr. graft ... 1.00 
Franklinia (Gordonia) 

15 to 18 inches 
Scarlet Hawthorn (Paul’s) 

12 to 15 inch, 1 yr. graft... 
Witch-hazel (Vernalis) 

Red—15 to 18 inch 

Yellow—15 to 18 inch 


Magnolia—named hybrids 
Soulangeana (pink) 
S. Lennei (Red) 
Stellata (White) 
St. rosea (rose) 


Any of the above, 2 and 3 
year old grafts about 18 
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inches height 2.25 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Est. 1878 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 





| Hybrid French 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY, Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 





Lilacs From Farr 


Hybrid French Lilacs lead all in 
beauty. Extra large trusses, su- 
perb colors, free flowering, hardy 
and need little care, are among 
their good points. 


Start a collection this Fall. 
Our fields have half-a-hundred 
of the best varieties — own 
rooted, strong, healthy, true to 
name, and reasonably priced. 


Write today for Special List 
of Farr’s Hybrid French Lilacs 


Others things are listed — Tree 
Peonies, Iris, Rock plants, 
Peonies, Stout’s Hemerocallis, 
Tulips and other things for 
Autumn planting. 














EVERY GARDEN LOVER 


should have a copy of our 


Autumn Catalogue 
sent free 
of the finest Nursery Stock in America. 
B.& A. Famous Roses. We grow 1000 
varieties. 
B.& A. Azaleas. We are the World’s 
Largest producers. 
B.& A. Tree Peonies. We list 21 vars. 
B.& A. Grafted Bhododendrons, 25 
varieties. 
B.& A. French Hybrid Lilacs. 175 vars. 
B.& A. Evergreens. We have 400 acres 
at Clifton, N. J. 
also many rare and unusual plants. 
Visit our 500 acre Nursery at Valley 
Road, Clifton, N. J., between Paterson 
and Montclair; also our Greenhouses at 
Paterson Ave., Rutherford, N. J. You 
can then 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN PLANTS 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rutherford, N. J. Clifton, N. J. 











PROTECT PERENNIALS 


FROM WINTER KILL 


with 


ok 





A winter mulch of G.P.M. Peat Moss 
will assure you beautiful flowers next spring. 


bl 


Protects val per ials and shrubs during 
winter. Inexpensive. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00 delivered. Insist on G.P.M. Peat Moss 
for best results. Write for FREE folder, “How 
to Prepare Your Garden for Winter”. 


*It's P. I. C. Emblem-Protected. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





165-H JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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A Drought-Resisting Campanula 


NOTHER Summer of drought, which brought some of 
the highest temperatures northern Michigan has ever 
experienced, has demonstrated again the value of Campanula 
macrostyla as a garden plant. Our thin layer of soil overlying 
gravel makes life unbearable for many plants and shortens the 
blooming period of practically everything. The latter is espe- 
cially true of annuals, some of those recommended because of 
their long-blooming habits being almost useless here owing 
to their hurry to complete their work on earth. 

This is not true, however, of C. macrostyla, an annual 
from Mt. Taurus in Asia Minor. The literature would lead 
one to believe that it is more curious than beautiful, but expe- 
rience here shows that it is worth a place in our schedule, if 
for no other reason than that it supplies a lot of color during 
the difficult month of August. It may be, however, that its 
peculiar color (lilac-purple, veined with violet) may not appeal 
to some. That brief color description does not do the plant jus- 
tice, for the color deepens toward the edges of the corolla, and 
the prominently long and large style (gray to brownish, 
according to its age) adds a distinguishing character to a really 
distinctive flower. 

Seeds, started into growth indoors about April 1, will 
produce plants in flower by August and they will continue to 
bloom for a month or more, regardless of dry weather. The 
plants eventually attain a height of about 18 inches in our 
light soil, being useful to clothe difficult spots in the dry 
border or bare spots where other plants have served their 
purpose. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


Winter Protection of Foxgloves 


OVERS of foxgloves who do not have the time or facilities 
for wintering the plants in a coldframe may find my 
method helpful. Plants in the open suffer from ice and snow 
which rot the crowns. Yet too much protective covering over 
the crowns often smothers the plants. 

I place a berry basket over the smaller plants and, some- 
times, over the center of larger ones, putting a stone on each 
basket to prevent its being carried away by the wind. A peach 
basket will serve for very large clumps, but as they are rather 
unsightly, I simply gather in the foliage of such plants and 
tie it loosely with raffia, much as one does in blanching cauli- 
flower. The centers of the plants will be found somewhat 
bleached when the covering is removed, but they soon regain 
their rich green coloring. 

I have seldom lost a plant by either method and have car- 
ried over large clumps for several successive years. As the 
plants usually do not winterkill until late February or early 
March, protection need not be given until late in the season 
before the heavy snows. 


Torrington, Conn. —Harriet Pulver. 


Additional Nitrogen for the Soil 


¥ IS well known that certain plants, which are called 
legumes and include beans, peas, alfalfa, clover, and soy 
beans, are able to fix nitrogen in the soil. These legumes are 
often sown as cover crops to be turned under late in the season 
to add humus. The great advantage in sowing legumes for this 
purpose, of course, is that they add nitrogen as well as humus. 

According to The Fertilizer Review, tests by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that the addition of 
phosphoric acid and potash to the legumes stimulate their 
growth and enable them to fix more nitrogen than when not 
fertilized. ‘The phosphorus and potash, as well as the addi- 
tional nitrogen, are then available for succeeding crops after 
the legume crops have been plowed under and allowed to 
decay. 
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The Gorgeous 


SUNSET LILY 


A stately plant, five to six feet 
high. crowned with masses of 
large, showy blooms. Gracefully 
reflexed brilliant scarlet-red flower 
petals — the lower third a bright 
yellow dotted deep crimson-red! 
Blooms during July. Every lover 
of the unusual in flower-garden 
gems will feel well repaid in add- 
ing this fascinating Lily to his col- 
lection. Bulbs should be planted 
this fall). ORDER NOW. Post-paid 
prices — 50c each; 12 for $5. 


Other rarities and all standard vari- 
eties in our free catalog. Also shrubs, 
seeds and plants. Reasonable prices. 








Send for DREER’S 


CATALOG OF 


QUALITY BULBS 


FOR FALL: PLANTING 





HENRY A. DREER 
ZB DREER BLDG. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PROTECTION 


from "Winter-Kill" 
The Keynote is INSULATIONI 


Protect your valuable shrubs 
and perennials now with an insulat- 
ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 





pensive, simple to use. 

Why ... It’s Free. Write today for 
PROTEC) Educational, Advertising & 
1G 
EAT MOSS 
PEAT M 

Plume Hyacinth, Lewisia 
nalia, Iris reticulata, Golden 
dil, Winter-hardy Begonia... 
bulbs, Lily seeds, and the like. 


Peat Moss and assure beautiful 
“Winter Mulch” — a new 
copy. Address Dept. H-10A. 
Research Dept. 
Rarest Flowering 
brachycalyx, Pink Lily of 
Ornithogalum, Star of Beth- 
with many others as unique. 
REX. D. PEARCE 














blooms again next Spring. Inex- 
bulletin... Tells How, When and 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
155 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Valley, Eremurus, Lache- 

lehem, Hoop-petticoat Daffo- 
Interesting catalog, unusual 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


BOX B 





HORTICULTURE 


A Natural Enemy of the Thrips 


OR the past two years it has been feared that gladiolus | 


culture in the United States was doomed, due to the dam- 
age done by gladiolus thrips. While reasonably good control 
was possible with the common brown sugar and Paris green 
treatment, the fact that most gardeners did not spray meant 
constant reinfestation from outside sources, and the difficulty 
of keeping even a small planting free from thrips seemed too 
great an effort for the results obtained. 

A new predatory bug has been observed this year and may 
prove to be a deadly natural enemy of this destructive insect, 
making artificial controls unnecessary. This insect has been 
identified by Dr. McMillan as Triphleps insidiosus, the com- 
mon insidious flowerbug. To the uninitiated, this insect re- 
sembles the chinchbug, with which it often associates in the 





field. It is entirely beneficial, since it feeds on a wide range of | 


insect species. It has proved to be the mortal enemy of the hop 
louse, the onion thrips, and many similar insects. 


Only this morning I observed this insect attack aphids and | 
gladiolus thrips. The victim is punctured by the sharp bill of | 


the flowerbug, and is sucked dry. Two or three of these blood- 
thirsty creatures cleaned up a stalk of gladiolus in short order. 

Leonard Vaughan of Chicago, who has just returned from 
California, where he studied the gladiolus plantings of that 
state, says that on the west coast, T. insidiosus has almost 
completely eliminated the thrips as an adverse factor. 

This insect apparently winters over as an adult, and begins 
to lay eggs in Spring when the average temperature reaches 
60 degrees. It would be well, therefore, where the control of 
thrips is important, to avoid burning hedge rows in the Fall, 
to delay spraying until after the middle of June, and to watch 


for the adult insects before spraying gladiolus plantings for | 


thrips. Where it has had time to establish itself, this insect 
should prove more effective than spraying, and at no cost to 
the gardener. 

One fact should be noticed—even when T. insidiosus is 
present, thrips injury on the lower leaves may be noted. 
Apparently, it does not get down on the stalk but confines its 
activities to the flower spike and leaf tips. Unless the appear- 
ance of the lower leaves is important, it is better to depend on 
control by this predatory insect, if it has become established, 
than to spray. 


—R. M. Carleton. 
Western Springs, III. 


Injury From Bordeaux Mixture 
prensa mixture has been depended upon for many 


years as a satisfactory and supposedly innocuous fungi- 
cide. Now, however, suspicion has arisen that this old-time 
remedy may be responsible for difficulties not otherwise ac- 
counted for. The experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., reports 
that it has been studying the effect of Bordeaux mixture on 
tomatoes. It has been used for blights and has controlled the 
diseases fairly well, but experience seems to show that it de- 
lays ripening in New York to such an extent that frost catches 
most of the crop. The result is that the total yield is seldom 
more and sometimes less than when no spray is used. 

The experiment station is now certain that Bordeaux mix- 
ture stunts tomato plants slightly, so that they begin to bloom 
at a later period than when not sprayed. This fact naturally 
delays the crop. Apparently, too, Bordeaux mixture is detri- 
mental to the tomato blossom and causes it to fall, thus 
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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
ALONG GARDEN WALLS 


AMERICANS who visit the famous 
c gardens of Europe are enthusi- 
astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises. 
You can give your garden this exotic 
charm at modest cost. 

These Trees are as practical as they 
are beautiful. They bear very early 
producing fruit of the highest quality. 
There's room for several in the small- 
est garden. Planted this Fail they 
should fruit next Summer. 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Four-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple 
and Pear Trees, 6 to 8 ft. high, $8.00. 
Regu'ar Value $10.00. Express Col- 
lect. Cultural Directions Included. 
Order today from this ad. 

Write for New Illustrated Folder C 

It is a profusely illustrated portrayal of 

the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 

sented by the largest grower in America. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORE 














further reducing the size of the crop. A red copper oxide spray | 
is now being substituted for Bordeaux mixture and is much | 
less detrimental, although it does kill a few blossoms. Prob- | 


ably the result of these experiments with tomatoes will lead 


investigators to watch the results of Bordeaux mixture as used | 


| for other crops. 


Storey Avenue 





THE PLACE 


WHERE YOU CAN always 


find some of THE CHOICEST 
EVERGREENS in a wide va- 
riety and at such moderate prices 
as will astonish you. 


Here QUALITY is upper- 


most whether you want a single 
plant for the modest home or 
whether you want enough plant- 
ing material for an entire city or 
township. 


Visit us and see the many 


thousands upon thousands of 


Trees — Shrubs — Vines, em- 
bracing some of the world’s 
choicest. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY BRANCH 
SHOW GROUNDS 


Newburyport 











FLOWERING PLANTS 


TREES, SHRUBS ... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”"— 


Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. 


Framingham, Mass. 
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October is the best month in the 
year in which to plant the great 
bulk of hardy Bulbous plants, 
prominent amongst these are 
Narcissi of which we carry 150 
varieties in stock, including 
many rare and unusual ones. 
Subjoined are a few, taken from 
our Fall list, which will be 
mailed on application. Inspec- 
tion of our immense stock of 
bulbs is also very cordially in- 
vited. We carry only bulbs of 
the highest quality. 

NARCISSUS Emperor 


$.75 doz. $6.00 100 
Empress ...... -75 doz. 6.00 100 
King Alfred ....... $1.00-$1.50 doz. 
$7.50-$12.00 100 
Giant Killer ...$.35 each $3.00 doz. 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage 
2.00 doz. 15.00 100 
La Vestale .... .25each 2.50 doz. 
Bernardino ... .75 doz. 6.00100 
FranciscaDrake 1.00 each 10.00 doz. 
Great Warley ..1.00 doz. 7.50100 
Albatross ..... 60 doz. 4.50100 
Red Cross ..... -50 each 5.00 doz. 
Diana Kasner ..1.25 doz. 10.00 100 
SS Rea 60 doz. 4.50100 
OS rere 1.00 doz. 7.50160 
Silver Star ....1.50 doz. 12.00100 
Cheerfulness ..1.25 doz. 10.00 100 
Laurens Koster .60doz. 4.50100 
Ornatus maximus .75 doz. 6.00100 
Snowsprite ....1.50 doz. 11.00 100 
The Pearl ..... -75 doz. 6.00100 
Moschatus of 
Haworth .... .35each 3.50 doz. 
ee 15 each 1.50 doz. 
Minimus ...... 30 each 3.00 doz. 
Canaliculatus .. .15 each 1.50 doz. 
Bulbocodium 
qrinus ..... -l5each 1.50 doz. 
Triandrus albus ..15 each 1.50 doz. 
Jonquilla simplex .75 doz. 6.00100 
Choice mixtures for 
naturalizing . .50doz. 4.00100 
Superfine mixture, 
choice varieties .70 doz. 5.00100 
Mixture good second 
sized bulbs .. .40 doz. 3.00100 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street 
Weymouth Massachusetts 











Burpee's 










Oe} ( Regular Value 25c Each ) 
ed 
QC Flowers are large, fragrant, 


One of the easiest grown 
white, suffused pink on outside. 


S bulbs for only 2S 
y et and most beautiful Lilies. 


June-July. Lives for years. 
3 Bulbs for 25c; 7 Bulbs for 50c; 
15 Bulbs for $1; 100 Bulbs for $6.50. 
* Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
Gurpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE. Best 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 308 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms 





Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 


LILIES 

















3 to 5 ft. high. Blooms | 


HORTICULTURE 


Experiences in a Dry Summer 


bans expedients in use by the Iowa State Conservation 
Commission this Summer may offer useful suggestions to 
those readers of Horticulture interested in wild life. Due to the 
high Summer temperature and the severe drouth, there was a 
lack of dew, and succulent vegetation growth was sparse, and 
there was danger that pheasant chicks released for stocking 
purposes might lack an adequate supply of moisture. Water 
exposed in metal containers, such as are commonly used, rose 
to high temperatures and rapidly evaporated. 

As a substitute, ordinary five- and six-inch flower pots, 
preferably shallow bulb pots, were used, a cork being placed 
in the drainage hole and the pot sunk in the earth so that the 
rim was just above the surface of the ground. This proved to 
be a very happy solution as the containers were not only inex- 
pensive but the water was much cooler and the evaporation 
was very much slower. 

The same expedient was then used in an extensive private 
garden quite adequately supplied with pools and bird baths 
as sources of water supply for non-game birds. Almost imme- 
diately some of the birds began to use these rather inconspicu- 
ous drinking places in preference to the more exposed ones. 
The pots were placed at the edges of perennial and shrub bor- 
ders and were in no way objectionable. 

Severe depredations by rodents among Spring-flowering 
perennials became apparent very early in the Summer. This 
was probably due to the same extreme dryness. At first this 
damage was confined principally to those plants having fleshy 
bulbs, corms or root stalks such as claytonias and dicentras, 
but later in the season even liatris was destroyed. These depre- 
dations seriously interfered with the studies of native wild 
flowers that were being made by the Conservation Commis- 
sion and it was not always feasible to either trap or poison the 
rodents. 

While it was not possible to protect extensive colonies of 
wild flowers that were under observation, it was found that 
by spreading very fine heavy sand to a depth of one and a half 
to two inches over beds of wild flowers the depredations im- 
mediately ceased. Evidently the rodents did not like to dig in 
loose, dry sand. 

Judging from the severe depredation that was evident 
where drought prevailed and where an unbalanced biological 
condition existed, rodent control would appear to be a major 


factor in the conservation of wild flowers. 
—Arthur E. Rapp. 


| Des Moines, Iowa. 


Clara Butt a Persistent Tulip 





Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 | 
Regal (regale) .......... 1.25 per12 | 
Wilmot’s (Willmottiae).. 1.50 per 12 


All of above lilies should give 2 to 5 
or more blossoms in 1927 


GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


| 


HE discussion of tulips, begun by the ‘‘Roving Gardener’”’ 

(Horticulture, June 1), is most interesting and I am 
venturing to send along my experiences. Being a very humble 
member of the gardening fraternity, using only my own 
efforts and the occasional assistance of that exasperation Mrs. 
Wilder refers to as the man-by-the-day, I do watch the vari- 
ous plants carefully. I have planted only the least expensive 
of the Darwin tulips and lovely Clara Butt has proved perma- 


. nent for a number of years, five at least, in one particular spot, 


a rather damp and partially shaded portion of a bed where 
there is much humus. There she comes up each Spring and 
blooms well. The flowers are as large as when first planted, 
and this year there were two where there had been only one 
before. Apparently a second bulb has reached blossoming size. 

Other tulips in approximately the same location disap- 
peared after a season or so and never reached the perfection of 
the first blossoming. Clara Butt, on the other hand, has not 
done so well anywhere else, although she comes up each 
Spring and blooms. I fancy the soil does not suit her so well, 
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Orchids 








Catalogue 
upon 
Request 


L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Growers & Importers 
WELLESLEY MASS. 








| CAMPTON 





NARCISSUS 


will bring golden sunshine 
into your Spring garden— 
excellent for cutting and 
exhibition purposes. 


$2.00 SPECIAL OFFER 


12 bulbs—6 each of Olym- 
pia and Whistler, giant size 
varieties. 


Postpaid in New England 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
1265 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 


QUALITY BLUE SPRUCE 
from Koster Seed 


4 to 7 feet tall, very Blue, 50 cents 
per foot. Green, 25 cents per foot. 
Balled and burlapped, F.O.B. Here. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








LILIUM RUBELLUM 


One of the most lovely of low growing lilies. 
Trumpet shaped, light pink fragrant flow- 
ers on stems to 18 inches. A gem for the 
shady rockery. Early June flowering. 
Selected Bulbs 40c each $4.00 dozen 

Our catalogue containing descriptions and 
cultural informaiion on over 75 lily species 
sent on request. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Bulbs and Seeds 
Oswego Oregon 





DISTINCTIVE TULIPS 


De Wet (early), glowing orange-yellow $.60 
Le Reve or Hobbema (early), old rose. .60 


Primrose Queen (early), pale yellow .. .60 
Ambrosia, rose edged apricot ....... .65 
Arethusa, best late pale yellow ...... -70 
Venus, best pure rose-pink ......... 65 
Vesta, sulphur turning white; lovely . .70 


Prices for ten; please add postage 
Ask for our Bulb List 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








HARDY PERENNIALS 


Aconitum, ,clear blue, 25¢ each. White, 
edged blue, 30c each. Hybrid Delphiniums, 
1 yr. old, $1.50 dozen. Collections of Phlox, 
per dozen $1.50 to $3.50. Fine Red leaved 
Barberry, 3 yr., $20.00 per 100. 


Write for Sales Lists 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. . 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











“(M patever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Crocus $1.75 per 100 — Darwin, Breeder 
and Oottage Tulips, fine named sorts, 75c 
per dozen. Narcissus, $1.00 dozen. Hya- 
cinths, $1.00 dozen. Special Darwin Rain- 
bow — 65c dozen. Write for descrip- 
tive list. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Oatalogue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 





George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 

45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








PERENNIAL PHLOX 
Plant Now 
Send for Price List 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Avenue Norwood, Mass. | 











A dainty gem for a shady rock garden 


IRIS CRISTATA 


Lavender and gold — 6” high 
8 for $1.00 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Ohoice Perennials 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





Pinguicula vulgaris 
8 for 90c 
Introduced to 
American Rock Gardens by 
MITCHELL INC. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 
New England's Coldest Nursery 

















100 for $10.00 | 





HORTICULTURE 


although I have added humus and tried to supply the same 
soil and conditions. 

But I find plants are very self-willed; imagine self-sown 
gypsophila blooming right in the’ middle of an Oriental 
poppy! I removed the gypsophila and supplied lime, but the 
removed piece promptly died, while a tiny bit of root remain- 
ing in the poppy grew and flourished. I now permit plants to 
grow where they like, which results in a somewhat scrambled 
and chaotic appearance in the flower beds which would drive 
a professional gardener to drink. 

—Elizabeth McFarland. 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Choice New Shrubs for the North 


HE new lilac, Lemoine’s Prodigé, is well named. I have 

never had anything to approach it in size, for the indi- 
vidual single florets, of fragrant, deep purplish red, are over 
an inch in diameter. The plant seems to have exceptional 
vigor, with beautiful, healthy foliage. Etna, another Lemoine 
production, has medium-sized, dark-blue-purple single flowers 
and marks another advance toward a real red shade. 

Syringa wolfi, with very peculiar foliage and much- 
branched panicles of dark-blue-purple flowers, is one of the 
most unusual kinds in my collection. It has an ideal habit and 
is one of the late Dr. E. H. Wilson’s introductions from 
Korea. It seeds very freely. 

Syringa microphylla, which I have had for several years, 
has developed into a compact low bush and with its small 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 
Border Label (5”) 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 
Tie-On Labels with wire 
(34%" x %”) 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 





2.50 9.50 


3.06 
2.50 


see ee eeee 














foliage and innumerable spikes of small purplish-red flowers 

in mid-May is an exquisite thing. It bloomed sparingly in | 

August, also, this year. | 
A shrub that has proved to be a wonderful acquisition dur- 





| ing the past gruelling season of unprecedented drought and | 


heat is the new Berberis mentorensis. This season many | 
plants, even B. thunbergi, were badly affected. B. mentorensis 
was not watered but kept cultivated and not a leaf turned 
yellow, keeping its rich green foliage clear to the ground; it 
grew well, too. | 
Where mixed in evergreen foundation plantings, it has | 
given a variety and finish to plantings that seem to appeal to 
everyone, as the leaves did not drop until late Winter. Last, 
but not least, it seems to be indifferent to soil conditions, | 
thriving in both acid and limestone soils, which is an unusual | 
thing in broad-leaved evergreens. As a hedge or in mixed | 
plantings with deciduous shrubs, it will undoubtedly have a | 
great future when plants get more plentiful. So far, none of | 


the plants have produced berries here. 
—Cyhester D. Wedrick. 


Nanticoke, Ontario. 








Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wholesale and Retail 


HARVESTING of bulbs in our very 
popular gladiolus fields begins in 
September. 

Quantities of stock in all the best 
and newer types as well as the older 
favorites will be sold from OUR 
NEW FALL LIST. 

Write for Your Copy 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








LILIUM SULPHUREUM 
The lovely sulphur-yellow lily of Burma 
Oregon Grown Bulbs, 2 for $1, 3 for $1.35 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


YEREX LILY GARDENS, TIGARD, ORE. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commercial 
cut-flower varieties, and gives valuable 
planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 








-OXALIS ADENOPHYLLA 


| Crinkly, grey-green foliage, among 


which nestle all through the Summer 
huge goblets of lilac pink, darkening 
to crimson at base. 


40c each; 8 for $1.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


LILIES 
L. GIGANTEUM HIMALAICUM 
Home grown bulbs, $1.50 each 


Price list of 80 varieties 
on request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 


Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

Them 
Grape Culture 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








PARDALINUM 


(LEOPARD LILY) 

Hardy ° Easy to Grow + Beautiful 
Bun A New Lily for Your Garden 
The orange-scariet petals. oat. wih ihe sate 


base make 2 group of these 2 bright and at- 
tractive spot in the garden. Order now for 









FALL PLANTING 
Flowering Bulbs 5 for $1.00 
Large Bulbs - - 5 for $1.25 

POSTPAID 


and addresse. 
sree tras wih tower aaens tnd me ma 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F.D. 6, BOx 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 





Established 1894 


50 bales $1.70 bale 25 bales $1.75 bale 
10 bales $1.85 bale i1bale $2.60 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.65 bale, io bale lots 

Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA., CHESTNUT HILL 5454 











FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner's Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 


HARDY LILIES 


Auratum, Candidum or Madonna, Henryii, 
Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum Magnificum— 
Large bulbs, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Elegans 
and double Tiger, 2Uc each, $2.00 dozen. 
Coral Lily for Rock Gardens, 15c each, 
$1.50 dozen. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 











RICH: VELVETY LAWNS 


. get them by applying in- 
expensive Sulphate of Ammonia 
with your ordinary garden hose. 
HOZON makes it possible. At- 
taches between faucet and hose 
(A). Short suction tube (B) 

Postp drops into bucket of solution. 
You simply sprinkle —- get marvelous results. 
HOZON is simple — lasts a lifetime. Write for 
literature or send $2.50 for postpaid HOZON on 
money-back guarantee. 
HOZON CO., BOX 54, WARRENSVILLE, O. 


Thomas J. ( Grey Co Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE 
THE VERY BEST ALware 
BRe-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 














LILIUM FORMOSANUM 


(Philippinense formosanum) 


Blooming size bulbs $1.00 per doz. 
Large bulbs 2.50 per doz. 


This is the large flowered, tall growing 
Wilson’s variety that I have grown for 
ten years. 


©. L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 








PHLOX—the newest and best 
A fine collection of ASTERS 
Many other, new Perennials 
Call and see our display 
Catalog free 


The Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 


BULBS 


Selected Stock —- directly imported at 
moderate prices. 


Our Fall Bulb Catalogue tells the whole 
story. Free upon application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















A Book on Tropical Gardens 


“The Tropical Garden. Its Design, Horticulture, and Plant Materials,”’ 
by Lorraine E. Kuck and Richard C. Tongg. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

N UNUSUAL, unique and classical treatise on tropical 
gardening; the result of first-hand experience and obser- 
vation by Miss Kuck, the author of ““A Hundred Kyoto Gar- 
dens,” and Mr. Tongg, a practising landscape architect and 
horticulturist in Honolulu. While the material for this book 
centers about the Hawaiian Islands, its context should be 
readily adaptable to any tropical region, and much of it will 
appeal to gardeners of the sub-tropics. 

Even though gardeners of the temperate zone may be denied 
the heavy, large-leaved, massed plantings of tropical plants 
with their brilliant colors, the book is of interest to us in that 
it paints a word picture of a type of garden few of us in such 
climates know. It is stimulating to learn of other people’s 
gardens. We have read about or seen the Italian, English, 
Spanish or Japanese garden but a tropical garden is something 
new, and being new, it is intriguing. While the rules govern- 
ing design are the same the world over, the climate and plant 
materials inject certain factors calling for modification. In the 
tropical garden, there is naturally a greater need for shade, 
and the predominance of intense colors calls for artistry of the 
highest order. The authors have throughout, illustrated these 
new factors and the absence of others. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to special chap- 
ters on the description of various types of tropical gardens 
with a listing of suitable plants in each chapter, evaluated as 
landscape material. This listing of plants, their uses and limi- 
tations, likes and dislikes, comprises a useful and practical 
garden guide for the tropics. To the temperate zone gardener 
most of these plants are new, a few will be familiar and others 
will be known only as greenhouse subjects. 

A few of the garden types covered in this exhaustive work 
will illustrate the thoroughness with which the authors have 
approached their problem; dry gardens and patios, tropical 
water gardens, and rock gardens, beach and mountain gardens, 
Japanese gardens, moon gardens, (first conceived by the Moguls 
of India), lawns in the tropics, large and small trees, tropical 
fruits as ornamentals, evergreens, shrubs, hedges, succulents, 
vines, exotics, ferns, annuals and perennials. The final chapter 
is devoted to color and blooming charts of the many plants 
listed in the previous chapters under their particular uses, a 
most important prerequisite to construction and planting. 

The book is illustrated with sixteen pages of plates, setting 
forth features and uses of many of the plant items. The vol- 
ume is a noteworthy contribution to American horticultural 
literature and will be considered in years to come as a classic 
in its field. 

—Richard P. White. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Bulbs Which Give Spring Flowers 


“Spring Flowers from Bulbs,’’ by Claire Norton. Published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Being published just as the bulb planting season begins, 
Miss Norton’s little book should prove an excellent guide for 
the use of amateurs. Naturally, no one bulb can be treated at 
length in so small a book, but there is much general informa- 
tion which can be applied to bulbs of all kinds. A great deal 
of the space is devoted to tulips and narcissi, but the lesser 


| bulbs are also given attention. 


This is another of the series of small garden handbooks 
which this publisher has been issuing during the past two 
years and which many amateur gardeners have found to be of 


_ such practical value as convenient garden references. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





IRISES—Siberian ‘Gayheart Collection”: 
Blue Ridge, Gayheart (new), Kingfisher 
Blue, Mrs. Perry (pinkish), White Empress 
— $2.00. (Alternates: Owsar, Red Em- 

eror). “Crest Collection”: Morning Magic, 

now Crest, Turquoise Cup—$2 50. Special 
Beardless Oollection: Delavayi, Fulvala, 
cristata, cristata alba, prismatica, tectorum, 
tectorum album, versicolor Kermisina (red) 
—any 6 varieties $2.00. With rare flesh- 
pink prismatica $2.50. Postpaid. 

Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





GOOD BLOOMING BULBS for prompt 
acceptance delivered at the following inter- 
esting prices. DAFFODILS for naturaliz- 
ing, Empress or Emperor, somewhat mixed 
with other varieties, 100, $2.50; Oe: 
$20.00 — second size, $14.60. TULIP: 
Inglescombe Yellow, 100, $2.00; aT0O, 
$18.00 — second size, 100, $1. 25; 1000, 
$10.00. Clara Butt, 100, $2.25; 1000, 
$20.00 — second size, 100, $1.50. ‘Amount 
of stock limited. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 





OUR 12 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
describes 20 varieties of Wistaria: White, 
lavender, purple, pink, red; single and 
double flowers; long and short racemes. 
Full cultural directions and how to make 
them bloom for 10c. A. E. Wohlert, 932 
Montgomery Avenue, Narberth, Pa. 





PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. The 
finest varieties. Reasonable prices. Free 
Booklets. George W. Peyton, Rapidan, 
Virginia. 





LYCORIS Fh gy ees gy — Hardy 
Amaryllis. late flowering size bulbs, 
$10 per dozen. North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Conn. 





PINK DAFFODILS, DOUBLE AMARYL- 
LIS, Colored Freesias, Clivias, other nov- 
elties and Standard varieties. Fall bulbs. 
Explicit directions for house and garden 
culture. Catalog free. a Houdyshel, 
Dept. H, La Verne, California. 





HANTON—tThe Invisible Glove. Protection 
against poison ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





BLUEBERRIES: Those large berries you 
see in the market, we have the plants 
for sale, reasonable prices; free booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





PERENNIALS — 30 for $1.00. June 
Thompson, 473 Salem St., Bradford, Mass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





DELPHINIUM: Blackmore & Langdon hy- 
brids, fresh seed, superior mixture, $1.00 
per packet. Riverdale Gardens, Riverdale, 








Head gardener, good technical training, a 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, at me employed, open for 
new connection. References Al. K. A. L. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener—F armer—Superintendent 
Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and ‘lawns: moving and aad wong 9 trees, ever- 

reens and shrubs; ing of formal and 

ower gardens and handy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed in 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average, 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economical 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN 
ORCHID SOCIETY 


7th National Exhibition of 


ORCHIDS 


the Aristocrat of Flowers from 
the finest collections in 


the United States 


OCTOBER 7, 8 and 9 


Wednesday, 3 to 10 P.M. 
Thursday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission 75 cents 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


¢ 


Monthly Meeting 


October 21st—2:30 p.m. 


“THE AUTUMN GARDEN" 
by Miss Anne Wertsner 


€ 


The Society's 1936-37 program, which will 
outline lectures, monthly meeting classes, 
courses and other activities, is now in course 


of preparation and will be available early in 
October. 





———y 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


€ 





The Society has for more than a century 
existed as a non-profit organization devoted 
to the promotion and encouragement of 
horticulture, particularly as expressed in 
love for and interest in plants and flowers 
about the house. 


The widespread membership provides con- 
stant opportunity for consultation and visits. 
Applications for additional memberships 
are solicited. 


Details about the Society's work and 
membership blanks may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Saturdays 9A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


























The Successfully Proven 
U S E . Repellent 


DOG-O0O-WAY 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 

> —— — 2 — 
Large Sifter T Top Can 35c 
“a cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBUEY MASS. 





There can be no successful plant- 
growth without humus. It is the 
medium by which soil is made physi- 
cally fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of de- 
composition, it is peculiarly Nature’s own 
product and the perfect soil restorer. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. b Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East gston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


(Virginia Bluebells) 

This charming perennial, described by Far- 
rer as “generous, tall and spraying heads of 
— le flowers in tones of clear china-blue 

pink and lavender and turquoise, wav- 
one and shining on the spreading handsome 
stems,”’ should be planted now in the half- 
shady border with the late daffodils. 

$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Garden Figures, Bird Baths, Colonnades 
Benches, Flower Boxes, Fountains, Vases 
Urns, Oil Jars, Sundials, Balustrades, 
Waterspouts, Masks, Wellheads, Tables 
Temples, Entrances, Pools, Copings 
Chairs, Marble, Stone, Lead, Bronze 
Wrot Iron, Gates, Railings, Balconies 
Windows, Lanterns. 

Vast collection, Ornaments, Old & New 
Send for suggestions, photos, estimates 











HOWARD STUDIOS) “Autumn” 
110 EAST 57TH STREET 26 inches | 
NEW YORK CITY $14.00 


An April-Blooming Anemone 


(})= of the first flowers to appear in my garden, arriving 
only a few days after the earliest crocus species, is Ane- 
mone blanda. Even in my cold climate the buds are in evidence 
by the first of April, and open on the first sunny day. The 
flowers are produced in succession for well over a month, until 
it seems that the plant is in danger of blooming itself to death. 
After setting a quantity of fertile seed, the plant disappears in 
June, and no more is seen of it until the following year, so 
that it must be planted in the shelter of a low shrub, or have 
its location well marked, to avoid disturbance. The flowers 
vary considerably in color, from a soft violet-blue to a much 
deeper and richer shade, and there is an even more attractive 
pink form, as well as a white which I have not seen in cata- 
logues recently. 

Recalling that this anemone is a native of the Mediterra- 
nean regions, I made my original planting beside Jris flavis- 
sima in one of the hottest and sunniest parts of the garden. I 
have been told that such a position is quite unsuited to the 
needs of A. blanda, yet here the plant is much more compact 
and vigorous, and I believe freer flowering, than in the cooler 
sites in which my informant places it. 

It deserves to be planted in large drifts, and can be raised 
quite readily from home-gathered seed, yet I must confess 
complete failure of my several attempts to germinate imported 


seed. —C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 





Grow BIGGER STRONGER 
Plants WITH A ater 


with the new wonder, A fibrous 
mat thet supphes the nght mature 
for healthy, raped growth. Send $1 
for package of 3 watermats com 
plete with copper saucers. Money 
back guarantee 


WAYNE PLANT PRODUCTS 





BULBS FOR INDOOR PLANTING 


Callas: White 30c, Yellow 25c, Black 60c, 
Pink 75c each or 10 times single price 
per dozen. 

Freesias: Blue, Pink, Yellow, White, Scar- 
let, 35¢ dozen. 

Paperwhites: Large, 50c dozen. Yellow, 
Br 00 dozen. 

Ranunculus: 35c dozen, $3.50 per 100, 

Amaryllis: 35c and 50c each. 


Write for Sales Lists 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, Campton, N. H. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 

INTER TERM IN BOSTON. 


Starts January 4. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 




















AGAIN, AS AUTUMN APPROACHES, WE SAY: 





“Don’t Burn Your Leaves!” 


Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADOO and 
they will turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings, and 
other garden rubbish. And it’s easy—anyone can do it. Try it yourself for your 
own garden. Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO or we ship direct. Interesting 
book, ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 








| wRITE Write for Catalog 
















AnD 
TAKE 


wae PLANT LABEL ; 





Label is sea green pyralin; 
TERM stake 10” long rust proof 

aluminum painted green. Use 
‘- ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
pm ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 


W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE [486 NIAGARA ST.. BUFFALO. WN. Y. 
(naman ame eR am ee eee 
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Season’s LAST Offering 


of Finest Japanese IRIS 


Siberian and Tall Bearded 
SACRIFICED To Clear Fields 


As the end of the season agpecnsien, I find it: 
necessary to clear certain plots to make room 
for new plantings. So I am including in these 
Bargain Collections, rare Iris which sold as 
individual plants earlier this year for almost as 
much as you now pay for an entire Collection. 
These Collections will impart freshness and 
interest to your garden at nominal cost. 


25 Summer-Blooming 8 OQ 


JAPANESE IRIS 


There is nothing more showy than these gor- 
geous Iris flowers, often m g 8 to 10 


the earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 
the Iris season for several weeks. ; 
There are giant mer and doubles, self colo 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Iris. And 
this is the finest collection of Siberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world. In it are: 
included varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties to give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


“GOODWILL” COLLECTION—20 TALL BEARDED IRIS $2.00 


I consider this the greatest value ever offered in Tall Bearded Iris. I will include 
varieties which have sold pew! for as high as $50.00 for a single plant. Full color 
range, including the new Red and Pink tones, metallic shades, the brilliance of sparkling 
gems, gorgeous colors of the sky at sunset and pastel blends as though from the palette 
of a famous artist. An “‘assembled collection” put together to form a beautiful mosaic 





inches across. As they blossom in Summer after | E 





of color that will delight the most fastidious. Unlabeled, no two alike. 


TRUE EVERBLOOMING 


CLIMBING ROSES 


TALISMAN, PINK RADIANCE and RED RADIANCE 


Strong No. 1 Field-Grown Plants, Vigorous 
and Hardy 


Your Choice, $1.00 Each; Any 6 for $5.00 


You can have trellises, porches and garden walls aglow with color 
from June until frost. Plant these magnificent EVERBLOOMING 
Climbing Roses for all-season yperety 
EVERBLOOMING Climbing man—This true Everblooming Climber 
has been one of the outstanding attractions of my Exhibition Gardens. 
Plants, set out last Spring, bloomed continuously from June until late 
November. The large double flowers of this magnificent Climbing Rose 
are identical in shape and color with those of the well-known bush Talis- 
man, but are even larger and handsomer. 

VERBLOOMING Radiance—Never has there been a Hybrid Tea more 

wth, abundant in bloom or ate | in all climates than the Radiance. It is 
by which other Roses are judged. Now you can have this great Rose in 





vigorous in 
the standar 


; Everblooming Climbing form. Salmon pink to silvery pink flowers, borne on long, 


SUmENLOOi 
EVERBLOOMING Climbing Red Radiance—Exactly like the Pink Radiance, except 
that the color is a clear, deep, even red. 


“Golden Gleam” DAFFODIL COLLECTION 


50 (Exhibition-Size) Bulbs, $3.50; 100 for $6.00 


| This wonderful Collection is representative of every section of the great Narcissus 
| family. There are Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, Bi-Color Trumpet Daffodils, with white 


perianths and golden trumpets, All-White Triumph Daffodils, Barri Narcissi with short 
cups, Incomparabilis Narcissi with longer cups. Leedsii Narcissi with nodding creamy 
white flowers, Poet’s Narcissi, fluffy Double Narcissi, slender graceful Jonquils and 
Jonquil Hybrids. These (Exhibition Size) Bulbs will give you flowers of immense size 
and beauty. All are hardy. Leave them undisturbed and they will multiply so as to 
provide colorful carpets every Spring. 


6G NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession of 
bloom, from May to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


BOX B 


Robert Wayman 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre 
“peony paradise” — more than 
200 gorgeous varieties — white, 
pink, red, yellow — early, midseason, and late varieties — 
sensational size, beauty and abundance of bloom. At the 
last Chicago World’s Fair (and ever since) Brand’s Peonies 
have prevailed as outstanding winners at all the national 
peony shows. 


BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS 
World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name— 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favor- 
ites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — 
white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong sturdy 
bushes, grown on their own roots, for severe northern 
climate. 

The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare . . . the new Olympia 
came through years of drouth with Oriental “flying 
colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters—thrives in 
any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, Iris, Phlox, 
Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog . . . free! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn, 




















New 
Tulips - Daffodils 


Hyacinths - Crocus 


Rare Bulbs 


HE most complete collection of the new, 
unusual and rare bulbs offered in America 
is available now at Wayside. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


To buy your Fall planting bulbs for Spring 
blooming, without first writing for our cata- 
logue, means you will be missing these many 
new things, most of which are procurable 
nowhere else. The bulbs are here and we can 
ship promptly. 


Quality as usual is strictly top-notch. We sell 
none other. All prices are decidedly reasonable. 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS SEND FOR SEED CATALOGUE 


















































